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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 


ists will be sent, pre-paid, toany address on receipt of five 


(5) dollars for eacn. 


During nearly nine years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been untversally 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 


ele 


trotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of fa ‘litating a selection, 

Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, lvan E. Morawski, P. S. eee 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 


Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 


Rose Coghlan, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 


Marie Roze, 
Aona de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
osephine Vorke Fanny Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, | a Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, jenevieve Ward, ad Ls Sherwood 

Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, 

Kellogg, Clara L.—s, Ellen Montejo, Jone : McCullough, 

Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, alvini, 


ohn T. Raymond, 

ster Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 


Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 


Louise Same Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 


Lena Little. Campanini, Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Guadagnini. Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg. Ossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 

Lotta Galassi, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C. A. ag 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Montegriffo 

Fursch- Madi ? Anton Rubinstein Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, oseffy, Emil Scaria, 

Bianche Roosevelt, ulia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizetti, 

Titus d’ Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti 

Charles M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason Johannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesberg, 
Emmons Hamlin, 
Otto Sutro, 
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Belle Cole, 
Carl Millécker, 
Lowell Mason, 
Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 
dgar H. Sherwood, 


obert Volkmann, 
Julius Rietz, 
Max Heinrich, 
E. A, Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Bium, 
Joseph Koegel, 
Dr. José Godoy, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Car] Retter, 
George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendabl, 
Mme. Clemelli, 
Albert M. Bagby, 


Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudig!, 

Lulu Veling, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 

Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 

§. E. Jacobsohn, 

C, Mortimer Wiske. 

t O. Von Prochazka, 
tdvard Grieg, 


Adolf Henselt W. Waugh Lauder, Ponchielli, 
1 ugene D. Albert Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Edith Edwards, 
Lili Lehmana, Mendelssohn, Carrie Hun-King 


Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monumeni 
Haydn Monument. 
Johann Svendsen, 
Anton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 
i ules — a. 
ans Richter, 
Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
—_ Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 

ory Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos Sobrino, 
Willis Nowell, George M. Noweli, 
August Hyliested William Mason, 
Gustav Hinrichs. Pasdeloup. 
Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 
Heiorch Boetel. Maud Powell. 


Hans von Billow, 
Clara Schumann, 
Joachim 
Samuel $. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer 


William Candidus, 
Franz Kneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 
King Ludwig I 1, 
«. Jos. Brambach, 
Henry Schradieck, 
Tohn F. Luther, 
John F. Rhodes, 
Wilhelm Gericke, 
Frank Taft, 

Cc. M. Von Weber, 
Edward Fisher 

Kate Rolla 

Charlies Rehm 


Harold Randolph. W. E. Haslam, Max Alvary. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer. Carl E. Martin. losef Hofmann. 
Adele Aus der Ohe ennie Dutton, Handel. 


Walter J, Hall, Carlotta F, Pinner, 


Conrad Ansorge. 


Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klabre 
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| them a /a Wotan 


| thused ” 


N the program of a recent Carri concert was the 
statement that the figures in brackets after the 
name of each composer referred to the birth and death 
of the composer. It would have been a good idea if 
there had been a supplementary notice to the effect that 
the date of a Carri concert referred not to the birth but 


| the butchery of each composer presented, although it is 


hardly necessary to say this, as the musically intelligent 
people of the audience, few as they were, comprehended 
it all and fled as soon as an opportunity presented itself. 


A fact to notice that Wagnerian themes are being 
whistled as glibly as “ Pinafore’ was years ago. One is 
no longer startled by hearing on the streets bits of the 
“Walkiirenritt” or Szegmund's love song whistled by 
unmusical looking individuals. And yet Wagner was 
pronounced as lacking in melody, and one of the strong 
arguments adduced against his music was that it could 
not be hummed or whistled. Times have changed, as a 


S asignificant sign of the times it is an interesting 


| stroll between the acts at the Metropolitan would 
| speedily prove, and the day is not far distant when the 


small boy will doubtless summon his companion to the 
surreptitious bonfire with the Szeg/rzed horn call, or wild 
attempts at the “ Ho joto ho” will resound up a backyard 
and bring Bridget into the presence of the musical but 
impatient milkman. Times have indeed changed. 


CURIOUS story comes to light from England, the 
truth of which we will not vouch for. A certain 
Ricci, a millionaire and an ardent Wagnerite, after 
trip to Germany, he became violently “ en- 
over performances of his favorite composer's 
a troupe of stout blond young 


a where 


works, got together 
ladies and mounting them on white horses he called them 
‘ Walkiiren” and rode country with 
This strange body guard incited the 


his around the 


|ire of a county magistrate and he tried to stop the pro- 


ceedings, but as there was no law in the land forbidding 
a man, no matter how weird his tastes, being attended 
by women, our Wotan was allowed to pursue his fancy 
to the top of his bent, and thus the small 
much fun and his elders much food for thought as a 
bevy of red-haired damsels, mounted very appropriately 
on white steeds, ride after their lord and master, and no 
Ho jo to ho” to their heart’s contentand to 


boy has 


doubt sing “ 


| their neighbor's discontent. 


| 
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E do not understand why the management of the 
W coming Seidl concerts should advertise in last 
Sunday’s papers: “ March 
ance America of Richard Wagner’s Symphony.” 
The symphony, as first announced THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, figures prominently on the program of next 
Friday afternoon's and Saturday evening’s Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra public rehearsal and concert at Music 
Hall, Boston, and therefore the New York performance 
on March 2 will be neither the “first” nor the “ only’ 
one “in America.” Mr. Higginson paid Mr. Seidl a 
very liberal price for the right of the performance of the 
work in the Hub, and we do not see why he should be 
robbed of the credit for his liberality in this as in other 
musical matters. Nor does the fact that the youthful 
work of Wagner is played first at Boston detract from 
its drawing qualities in a New York concert room, and 
advertisement 


> 


first and only perform- 
in 


therefore the above is as foolish as it is 


false. 
- 

O Frederic Kalkbrenner must certainly be awarded 
T the palm for stupidity in not recognizing the 
talent that was brought to him for instruction. The 
story of Frederick Chopin is, of course, familiar to our 
readers—how the young Polish pianist went to the self- 
satisfied Parisian virtuoso, who informed him that his 
fingering was all wrong and that he would have to study 
a number of years to acquire that elegance of finish 
which, in Kalkbrenner’s opinion, characterized the great 
artist. Fortunately Chopin refused, and his individual 
genius was not strangled, as it certainly would have 
been. And we have recently discovered that Chopin 
was not the only genius this pianistic pedant attempted 
to tamper with. Stephen Heller, too, would have been 
a victim if his father had not refused to allow the boy to 
study five years with a pupil of Kalkbrenner, stop com- 


| posing and pay $100 a year to boot, all of which was 
| proposed to him by this Mr. Kalkbrenner. 


Truly, the egotism of some men is sorrowful to con- 
template, and no doubt in time, if it has not already 
happened, the little Josef Hofmann will be approached 
by some such gentleman of the teaching profession, and 


one shudders to think of the consequences if it were, 


for instance, “Dr.” Eberhard, who, to judge from 


say 


his New York letter to a Philadelphia publisher's cata- 
logue, seems to think he could give the little prodigy 


points. 


ROM the office of the Messenger of Truth, a journal 
devoted to “ metaphysical, mental or divine heal- 
ing,” we have received a song by M. J. Messer (whoever 
that may be), entitled “‘ The Healer: a Song of Christian 
Science” (whatever that may be), and after looking at 
the title and the music we are puzzled. Puzzled, first, 
at the connection between Christian science and music, 
and also puzzled by the composition itself, which is a 
conglomeration of bad harmony and miserable melody. 
The “faith cure,” as a new element in music, might 
afford a curious study. A new school might arise which 
would perform the laying on of hands (technically de- 
veloped, of course) to slow music in the ecclesiastical 
mode, or which might administer a spiritual massage to 
the soothing harmonies of the bassoon and xylophone, 
drive away a toothache with a flute or a corn with a 
drum. It is an interesting field of speculation. But 
space forbids us to pursue it further. 
qunsuanticemann 
R. ANTON SEIDL has no sooner completed his 
arduous duties at the Metropolitan Opera House 
than we are informed that in addition to giving three 
orchestral concerts he has signed a contract for ten 
weeks, possibly eleven, to conduct the music at Brigh- 
ton Beach. He will have a picked orchestra and re- 
ceive $1,000 a week and his expenses, while $2,500 will 
be allowed him for the orchestra. So we shall have 
music by the sea, and good music too, and the whole 
project ought to be a stunning success. 

Mr. Seidl’s concerts will be three in number, and will 
be given at Chickering Hall on March 2, 16 and 30. At 
the first will be heard, for the first time in New York, 
Wagner's symphony. The overtures to “ Parsifal” and 
“Don Juan” will be other numbers. The finale of 
“Don Juan” will be sung, with Lilli Lehmann as Donna 
Anna, Miss Brandt as Donna Elvira, Mrs. Kraus as Zer- 
(/na, Fischer as Lefored/o, Steger as Don Giovanni and 
Kalisch, of Berlin (first appearance in America), as Don 
Ottavio. 


HE fifth matinée of the Concerts d’Hiver, of Brussels, 

presented a very interesting and rather unique 
It was what we would call in America a 
“request” program, and reflects very creditably on the 
taste of the Brussels amateurs who made it up by popu- 
lar vote. It was to contain one symphony, one over- 
ture and three other orchestral compositions of a mixed 
character, all to be selected from works previously per- 
formed at these concerts. The following was the result: 

The “ Eroica”’ of Beethoven was carried by a vote of 
forty-six against thirty-two for the B flat symphony of 
Schumann, the C major of Schubert and the Italian of 
Mendelssohn each receiving eighteen votes. Beethoven 
triumphed again in the choice of overtures as he did in 
that of the symphony, as follows: “Egmont,” fifty-eight 
votes; ‘ Academic,” overture of Brahms, thirty-two 
* Leonora ”’ (No. 3), fourteen ; “ Euryanthe,” fourteen, 
and “ Genoveva,” ten. 

For the three mixed compositions Wagner carried the 
palm by the big vote of eighty-six for the “ Huldigung’s 
Marsch; his ‘“Tannhiiuser Bacchanale” received 
eighty-four; Franz Servais’ “ Funeral March,” fifty- 
eight; César Frank's “Les Eolides,” thirty-five; the 
“ Kaisermarsch” of Wagner, twenty-eight; the “ Pro- 
metheus ” of Liszt, twenty-two; adagio from Beetho- 
ven’s B flat trio, orchestrated by Liszt, twenty; Biilow’s 
“Siinger’s Fluch,” seventeen; Liszt’s “March of the 
Three Wise Men,” from his oratorio, ‘‘ Christus,” seven- 
teen votes. 

Neither the press nor the members of the orchestra 
or other artists, nor the invited guests, alias the dead- 
heads, were accorded the privilege of voting, which was 
entirely in the hands of the paying public. 


program. 


George William Curtis, New York is becoming 
the musical centre of the universe. He tells us “the present musical 
season in New York has been more interesting, probably, than in 
any other great city in the world, and to it converges the highest 
musical talent.’’ Is this a touch of patriotic partiality on the part of 
the celebrated American littérateur ? 
HE above was clipped from an English publica- 
tion, the Magazine of Music, and in the little 
touch of cynical doubt expressed in the last two lines 
we opine that our English cousins cannot swallow 
the assertion of the cultured editor of Harper's Monthly, 
To these doubting Thomases we would only refer 
the programs of the Thomas symphony concerts, 
averaging two a week; of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, one of the finest orchestral bodies in existence; 
of the Van der Stucken Orchestra, the Symphony 


According to Mr. 





Orchestra, the numerous musical organizations visit- 
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ing us, the legion of concert givers, and last, but 
not least, the noble Metropolitan Opera House, where 
German opera is given on a scale that is magnifi- 
cent, and where Wagner's masterpieces are produced 
under the baton of a famous Wagner conductor, An- 
ton Seidl, equally on a par with the representations 
at Berlin, Vienna and even Bayreuth. While it may 
be considered special pleading on our part, still, as 
Americans and New Yorkers, we cannot help arro- 
gating to ourselves the special credit of at once 
recognizing the merits of that most mighty of all 
modern art works, the Wagner music drama; for while 
London, on account of its hidebound insular preju- 
dices, is still lamentably in the dark on the subject, we 
are yearly bathed in the glorious sunshine of that great 
master’s harmonies, and, judging from the recent per- 
formances in this city of Wagner’s music, we are very 
likely to continue doing so for many seasons to come. 
So our transatlantic neighbors would better accept in 
toto the statement of Mr. Curtis, and they might also, 
with decided benefit to themselves, scan the novelties 
that are produced in a city which, while it may admire 
the work, still refuses to look on Hindel’s “ Messiah” 
as a perennial novelty, as do the good and worthy 
citizens and music lovers of London. 


HE same journal, however, very sensibly condemns 
the universal intemperance in the use of adjec- 
tives that, as a rule, characterizes our American criti- 
cisms. This is to a great extent a question of national 
temperament. We like everything highly spiced, even 
our language, and we are even forced to coin new words 
to express our overflowing and vivid natures. The 
Hofmann concert criticisms are cited by this journal as 
being a perfect abuse of adjectives; for, however won- 
derful the boy’s talents are, still such absurd expres- 
sions as “grand,” “magnificent,” “ great,” “glorious” 
and many others are certainly out of place in speaking 
of the performances of a mere lad. As a specimen of 
the absurdity of some programs we append merely the 
heading of a concert company without mentioning any 
names, and on which we think nocomment is necessary : 
[From the Chautaugua Assembly Herald, August 20, 1887.] 
Boston Stars lead Chautauqua mortals captive! The thousands fast glued 
to the amphitheatre! Waves of Applause! 
The stars have risen. What stars? Why, the Bostons, and we wish 


they were fixed. 
7 


HE catastrophe in the Josef Hofmann case has come 
sooner than was anticipated even by us, who pre- 
dicted its ultimate and inevitable advent. The boy 
fainted after the performance on Saturday night at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and his father, who could 
be influenced by no less a calamity than this turned out 
to be, is anxious to cancel his contract with Mr. Abbey. 
The boy will not play next Saturday, as announced, 
neither will the Boston concert take place. The concerts 
which have so far taken place are said to have netted Mr. 
Abbey a profit of about $100,000, and this is in itself 
a sufficient inducement to lead to a litigation between 
Abbey and Mr. Casimir Hofmann unless peace is 
patched up. Whether the inroads upon the boy’s 
health are of so serious a nature as to incapacitate him 
for future performances here is for the physicians to 
determine; from a moral and artistic point of view, 
however, it would seem to us that the boy’s appearances 
in public ought now to be suspended for an indefinite 
period of time. We must admit also that Mr. Elbridge 
T. Gerry has won a great victory. 


HE Musical Union and orchestral players in St. 
Louis not belonging to the union have joined 
hands and called upon the workingmen’s organizations 
in that city to boycott every merchant, manufacturer or 
business man, andall the brewers especially, who are ac- 
tively identified with the coming North American Saen- 
gerfest in that city, because the Saengerfest committee 
have engaged the services of Theodore Thomas and his 
orchestra instead of employing an orchestra comprised, 
of local musicians. In our opinion the committee were 
perfectly justified in their cheice of conductor and or- 
chestra, for it is absurd to suppose that stray musicians 
banded together rather suddenly, would be able to play 
like a well organized, regular institution such as the 
Thomas Orchestra. 








SPURGEON DOESN'T KNOW HER. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., February 6.—In an interview with a Memphis A va- 
fanche representative in December, Miss Emma Abbott, among other 
things, said: 

“Among the best friends I have ever had are enrolled Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dr. Chapin, Dr. Talmage, Dr. Swing and Mr. Spurgeon. 
These were not of the opinion that my profession carries with it danger 
to good morals.”’ 

When the Rev, W. A, Candler saw this he sent a copy of the interview 





to Mr. Spurgeon, and asked him regarding his being a friend to the stage. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s answer has been received, and he says: 

“So far as I can charge memory! have never before heard of Miss 
Abbott. I am decidedly of the opinion that the stage is the enemy both of 
good morals and religion. It has not improved this lady’s truthfulness if 
she mentioned me as enrolled among her friends. She may be a very ex- 
cellent person, but I know nothing of her. 

* Yours truly, C. H. Spurcron.” 
—Atlanta Constitution, 


MMA ABBOTT does not mind a little thing like 
E that. She is for Emma Abbott first, last and all 
the time, and she never hesitates when an opportunity 
is offered her to advertise herself. 





OPERA IN GERMAN. 

ITH an overwhelming outburst of enthusiasm the 

final performance of the season of German opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House was given last Satur- 
day afternoon, and “ Siegfried’ was appropriately 
chosen to close a most extraordinary series of perform- 
ances. Mr. Stanton sails for Europe on March 7, and 
while nothing definite is known there are hints of the 
possible engagement of Rosa Sucher and Teresa Malten, 
but as to tenors nothing absolute can be gleaned. 

One of the editors of THE MUSICAL COURIER goes 
abroad especially to attend this year’s performances 
at Bayreuth, and, expecting to meet Mr. Stanton and 
the artists abroad, will be enabled to transmit to our 
readers early information of the engagements actually 
perfected for next season. Miss Brandt will certainly 
stay, likewise Messrs. Alvary and Fischer, and possibly 
Miss Lilli Lehmann. Anton Seidl will of course be the 
conductor for next season, as his contract calls for it. 

Saturday's 7rzbune publishes some statistics which 
show that the comparative popularity of the operas pro- 
duced this season at the Metropolitan, as indicated by 
the average nightly receipts, is as follows: “ Gétterdim- 
merung,” “ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Walkiire,” “ Prophéte,” “ Tristan 
und Isolde,” “Lohengrin,” “ Faust,” ‘“ Tannhiuser,” 
“Meistersinger,” “ Euryanthe,” “ Trompeter,” “ Jewess,” 
“ Cortez,” ‘‘ Fidelio.’’ Of the fourteen works presented, 
seven—that is, one-half—were Wagner’s. These seven 
were performed thirty-six times to the remaining works 
twenty-eight. Wagner's operas brought into the treasury 
$115,195.30, against $68,898.75 brought in by the other 
works. The Wagnerian average was $3,199.87; the non- 
Wagnerian, $2,457.45, a difference in favor of Wagner of 
$742.42 a night. 

This is the popular answer to the criticism of Mr. 
Stanton’s choice of repertory. We may safely predict 
that the production of “Das Rheingold,” the introduc- 
tion to the trilogy, is an assured thing, so that the 
mighty musical epic can be heard in all its entirety. In 
all probability “ Parsifal "' will be given here for the first 
time anywhere outside of Bayreuth. The untiring 
labors of Mr. Edmund C, Stanton, the efficient director, 
and the zealous co-operation of the artists and orchestra 
and chorus, and last, but by no means least, the genius 
and energy of the musical conductor, Mr. Anton Seidl, 
have all contributed to making this past season memora- 
ble in the annals of American music. 





A Most Prodigious Prodigy. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
RECENT event in the musical world of La- 
puta has been of such extraordinary moment as to war- 
rant me in making some communication of same to your val- 
uable sheet, and although in these days of electricity one 
might reasonably imagine the cable would have outstripped 
me, still, by careful examination of American newspapers I 
find only meagre mention of the remarkable musical occur- 
rence that shook all Laputa to its centre last month. As you 
know, we pride ourselves on being a thoroughly musical 
nation ; our symphony concert programs and our operatic 
repertory contain all the novelties that are extant. To be 
sure, we are a little conservative in our tastes and relish 
Mozart, and, must it be confessed, even Haydn; but, on the 
other hand, we have a penchant for the Neo-Russian school 
and hope some day to found a trans-Asiatic band of composers 
whose names will probably be as hard as their harmonies are 
to European and American ears. The event I speak of trans- 
cends anything in the prodigy line that we have ever encoun- 
tered, for while we have been deluged with boy pianists, infant 
violinists and baby singers, ad nauseam, still it must be con- 
fessed that a centenarian piano virtuoso who would make his 
début before a curious audience on his hundredth birthday was a 
novelty indeed, particularly as the aged artist in question had 
been studying diligently for some ninety-five years under the 
best masters (and with what opportunities !) and would also on 
this most auspicious occasion conduct an orchestral com- 
position of his own, a ‘‘ Marche Funébre a la Tartare,” for 
the first time in public. 

This, then, I repeat, was a prodigy that promised to throw 
completely in the shade all competitors, in addition to its 
being an event that had no historical precedence in the annals 
of music. 

With what burning curiosity the night of the concert was 





awaited I need not describe, nor of the papers teeming with 
anecdotes of the venerable virtuoso whose name betrayed his 
Asiatic origin. His great-grandchildren (who were also his 
managers) announced in their prospectus that their great- 
grandfather had never played in public before, and with, of 
course, the exception of his early masters, had never even 
played for anybody outside of his own family circle. Born in 
1788 he first studied technic with the famous Clementi and 
harmony with Albrechtsberger. His parents early imbued 
him (by the aid of aclub) with the idea of the extreme im- 
portance of time and its value, if rightfully used, in furthering 
technic. So, from five hours a day in the beginning he actu- 
ally succeeded in practicing eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, which commendable practice (literally) he continued in 
his later life. Although he had only studied with one master, 
the Gospador Bundelcund, as he was named, had been on inti- 
mate terms with all the great virtuosi of his day and had heard 
Beethoven, Steibelt, Czerny, Woelfl, Kalkbrenner, Cramer, 
Hummel, Field, Hiller, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Henselt 
and also many minor lights of pianism whose names have 
almost faded from memory. Always aman of great simplicity 
and modesty, he retired more and more amidst his studies the 
older he grew, and even after his marriage he could not be 
induced to play in public, for his ideal was a lofty one and 
though his children, and even his grandchildren, often urged 
him to make his début he was inflexible on the subject. His 
great-grandchildren, however, were shrewd, and, taking advan- 
tage of the aged pianist's increasing senility, they finally suc- 
ceeded in making him promise to play at agrand concert, to be 
given at the capital of Laputa, and despite his many remon- 
strances he at last consented. 

It goes without saying that the attendance at our National 
Opera House was one of the greatest ever seen there. The 
wealth and brains of the capital were present and all eagerly 
watched for the novel apparition that was to appear. 

The program was a simple one: the triple piano concerto of 
Bach, arranged for one piano by the Gospador ; a movement 
from the G minor concerto of Dussek ; piano solos, ‘* L’Orage,”’ 
by Steibelt ; a fugue for the left hand alone, by Czerny, and a 
set of etudes after Czerny, being free transcriptions of his 
famous Velocity Studies, roused the deepest curiosity in our 
minds, for vague rumors of an astounding technic were rife. 
(Oscar Raif was also to be present.) And, finally, when the 
stage doors were pushed wide open and a covered litter was 
slowly brought forward by six dusky slaves and gently set 
down, the pent-up feelings of the audience could not be re- 
strained any longer and a shout that was almost barbaric 
shook the hall to its centre. 

An Echtstein grand piano, with the action purposely light- 
ened to suit the pianist’s touch, stood in the centre of the stage, 
and a large, comfortable looking high-backed chair was placed 
in front of it. The attendants, after setting the litter down, 
rolled the chair up to it, and then parting the curtains care- 
fully, and even reverently, lifted out what appeared to be a 
mass of black velvet and yellow flax. This bundle they placed 
on the chair and wheeled it up to the piano, and then proceeded 
to bring forth a quantity of strange-looking implements, such 
as hand guides, gymnasiums, wires and pulleys, and placed 
them around the odd, lifeless-looking mass on the chair. Then 
a solemn-looking individual came forth and announced to the 
audience that the soloist, owing to his extreme feebleness, had 
been hypnotized previous to the concert, as it was the only man- 
ner in which to get him to play, and that he would be restored 
to_ consciousness at once and the program proceeded with. 
There was a slight inclination on the part of the audience to 
hiss, but its extreme curiosity speedily checked it and it breath- 
lessly awaited results. The doctor, for he was one, bent over 
the recumbent figure of the pianist and, lifting him into an 
upright position, made a few passes over him and apparently 
uttered something into his ear througha longtube. A wonder- 
ful change at once manifested itself, and slowly raising himself 
on his feet there stood a gaunt old man, with an enormous 
skull-like head covered with long yellowish-white hair, eyes 
so sunken as to be invisible, and a nose that would defy all 
competition as tosize. After fairly tottering from side to side 
in his efforts to make a bow, the Gospador (or, as you would 
say, Mister or Herr) Bundelcund fell back exhausted in his 
seat, and while a murmur of pity ran through the house his 
attendants administered restoratives out of uncanny looking 
phials and vigorously fanned him. By this time the audience 
had worked itself up to a fever pitch (at least eight tones above 
concert pitch) and nothing short of an earthquake would have 
dispersed it ; besides the price of admission was enormous and 
everybody naturally wanted the worth of his money. I had 
a strong glass and eagerly examined the old man and saw that 
he had very long, skinny fingers that resembled claws, a cadav- 
erous face and an air of abstraction that one notices in very 
old or deaf persons. To my horror I had noticed that the 
doctor in addressing him spoke through a large trumpet, and 
then it dawned on me that the man was deaf, and hardly had I 
made up my mind to this when my right-hand neighbor 
informed me that the Gospador was also blind, and being very 
feeble and exhausted by piano practice hardly ever spoke, so 
he was practically dumb also. 

Here was an interesting state of things, and my now clearly 
expressed forbodings as to the final result were strengthened 
further when I saw the attendants place the poor old man’s 
fingers in the technic developing machines that encutnbered 
the stage and proceed to vigorously exercise his fingers, wrists 
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and forearms, he all the while feebly nodding, while two other 
attendants flapped him at intervals with bladders to keep him 
from going to sleep. Again my right-hand neighbor, who ap- 
peared to be loquacious, informed me that the Gospador’s mer- 
cenary great-grandchildren kept him awake in this manner and 
thus forced him to play eighteen hours a day. What a cruelty, 
I thought, but just then a few muffled chords aroused me from 
my thoughts and I directed all my attention to the stage, for 
the performance had at last begun. 

Never shall 
when the aged prodigy began the performance of the first 


I forget the curious sensation I experienced 


number, his own remarkable arrangement for piano solo of the 
Bach concerto in D minor for three pianos, and I instantly dis- 


covered that the instrument on which he played had organ 
pedals attached, otherwise some of the effects he pro- 
duced could not have been even hinted at. His touch was 


weird, his technic indescribable, and one no longer listened to 
iano but to one of those instruments of Eastern origin in 
The quality of 


the 
which glass and metal are extensively used. 


tone emanating from the piano was éritf/e, so to speak ; in a 
word, sounded so thin, sharp and at times so wavering as to 
idea that it might at any moment break. And 
his talon-like 


the 


suggest 


then it made me indescribably nervous to see 
fingers threading their way through the mazes of the concerto, 
which was a tax on any player, and though the three piano parts 
1intly reproduced, the arrangement showed ability 


But a vague, far away 


were but f 
and musicianship in the handling of it. 
a feeling pervaded the whole performance which left 


sort of 


me at the end rather more dazed than otherwise. During the 


uproarious applause that followed my neighbor again re- 


marked to me that though the old man did not appear to be as 
much exhausted as he had anticipated, still he feared the worst 
from this great strain of his appearing before such a public 


and under such exciting circumstances, and then becoming 


confidential he whispered to me that the agents for the Paul von 
Janko keyboard had approached the venerable pianist, but after 
inspecting the invention the latter had replied wearily that he was 


j 


too old to begin ‘‘tobogganing ” now. My neighbor seemed to 


be amused at this joke, and not until the orchestra had begun 


the tutti of the G minor concerto of Dussek (an intimate 


friend of the Gospador’s, by the way,) did he cease his chuck- 


ling The 


concerto was played in a dreary fashion and only 


of the 
soloist kept him from going off into a sound nap during every 


the strenuous efforts of the attendants on each side 


tutti. The rest of the piano program was almost the same story. 


Phe Steibelt 


selection, the old-fashioned ‘‘ L’Orage,”’ was no 
storm at all, but a feeble, maundering up and down the key- 
The 


of the same composer's Velocity Studies was a marvel of light- 


board, Czerny fugue was better and the performance 


ness and one might almost say volubility. In these études his 
wonderful stiff arm octave playing, in the real old-fashioned 
manner, showed itself, for in every run in single notes he 
introduced octaves. The applause after this was so great and 
the flappers at the pianist’s side plied him so vigorously that 
the Gospador actually began playing the ‘*‘ Hexameron,”’ that 
remarkably difficult and old set of variations on the march in 
**Puritani,” by Liszt, Chopin, Pixis and Thalberg. 

rhese he played, it must be confessed, in a masterly manner, 
but at the end he introduced a variation, prodigious as to diffi- 
which I failed 


culty, to recognize as ever having seen it in the 


printed copy of the composition. Again my right-hand neigh- 
bor, appearing toanticipate my question on the subject, informed 
me that it was by Bundelcund himself, and that he had been an- 
gered beyond control by the refusal of the publishers to print it 


withthe rest, and had written a lengthy letter to Liszt on the sub- 


ject, in which he told him that he consiJered him a charlatan, 
along with Henselt, Chopin, Hiller and Thalberg, and that 
he, and he alone, was the ov/y pianist worth speaking of, which 


interesting side light our Asiatic 


that 


information threw an on 


virtuoso's character, and showed he was made of about 


he same after 


metal, all, as most of your European manipu- 


lators of ivory 
By this time the stage had been cleared of the piano and the 


litter, and a conductor's stand was brought forward, draped in 


black velve' trimmed with white, and appropriately wreathed 


with whose deathly-sweet odor diffused itself 


tuberoses 


throughout the house and caused an unpleasant shudder to 


circulate through the audience, who were beginning to realize 
the mockery of this modern dance of death, but who remained 


the end of the sad comedy [he orchestra, which was 


several uncanny looking instruments, strange 


even to Asiatic eyes, were seated, and then the dusky servants 


lifted with infinite care the aged Bundelcund into a standing 


placed him at the stand, and while four held him there 


posture 
the two flappers were so unremitting in their attentions that 


one might suppose the old man’s face would be sore, were it not 


for its almost total absence of flesh and also his long, thick 


hair, which fell far below his waist. Standing in an erect 


attitude he was an appaliing figure to behold, and the two 
massive candelabras on each side ot the desk 
The 


aspect of the scene was heightened by the house being 


lighted tapers in 
lighted up his face with an unholy and gruesome glare. 
funereal 
in total darkness, and though many women had fainted, op- 
pressed by the charnel house atmosphere that surrounded us, 


still the audience as a whole remained spellbound in their 
seats. The medical man now plied the conductor-pianist with 
the contents of the mysterious phial, and, placing a long, white 


ostrich plume in his hand, be made a signal for the orchestra to 


begin Ihe conductor, despite his deafness, appeared to com- 











prehend what was going on and feebly waved the plume in 
air, and the first gloomy chords of the ‘‘ Marche Funébre a la 
Tartare” were heard. Of all the funeral marches ever penned 
this composition certainly outdid them all in diabolical wail- 
ings and the gnashing of teeth of damned souls. 

It was the funeral march of some mid-Asiatic pachyderm, 
and the whole herd were howling their grief in a manner which 
would put Wagner, Berlioz and Meyerbeer to shame; for 
such a use of brass had never been even dreamed of, and the 
peculiar looking instruments I first spoke of now came to the 
fore and the din they raised was positively hellish. Those who 
could see the composer’s face afterward declared it was 
wreathed in smiles, but this of course I could not see ; but I 
did see, and we all saw, after the rather abrupt end of the march 
(which finished after a long drawn out suspension, cafo d'asiro, 
resolved by the use of the diseased chord of the minor thir- 
teenth into a dissipated fifth), the venerable virtuoso suddenly 
collapse, and suddenly fall into the arms of the attendants, 
whose phlegm, while being thoroughly Oriental, still smacked 
of anticipation of this very event. Instantly the lights went 
out and a panic ensued, everyone getting into the street some- 
how or other. I found myself there side by side with my 
neighbor, who informed me in an oracular manner that he had 
expected this all along. Then an immense crowd, angered by 
the cruel exhibition which they had witnessed,searched high and 
low for the miscreant and mercenary great-grandchildren who 
had soruthlessly sacrificed their talented progenitor for the sake 
of pelf, but they were nowhere to be found and they doubtlessly 
had escaped with their booty to a safe place. The doctor had also 
disappeared and with him all traces of the Gospador Bundel- 
cund, and soon after sinister rumors were spread that the 
man we had heard performing was a dead man (horrible idea!) 
that he had been dead for years, but by the aid of that new and 
yet undeveloped science, hypnotism, he had been revived and 
made to automatically perform, and that the whole ghastly 
mummery was planned to make money. Certain it was that 
we never heard of any of the participants in the affair again, 
and I write to you knowing that American readers will be in- 
terested in this queer, musical and psychical prodigy. His epi- 
taph might be given ina slightly altered quotation, ‘‘ Butch- 
ered to make a Laputian’s holiday.” 

Yours, P. GULLIVERSCHOVSKI. 
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Miss MARIANNE BRANDT.—We publish to day the 
latest and best picture of Miss Marianne Brandt, the popu- 
lar coniralto of the Metropolitan Opera House, who last 
season scored pronounced successes as Ortrud in ‘* Lohen- 
grin,” Zglantine in ** Euryanthe,” Fides in ‘‘ The Prophet,” 
and the parts she essayed in Wagner's ‘ Ni- 
belungen”’ trilogy. In the last she held the true Wagner 
traditions, as Miss Brandt was the principal contralto at 
the first production of the whole ‘‘ Nibelungenring” tetralogy 
at Bayreuth in 1876 under Richard Wagner’s own super- 
vision. The lady has proved herself one of the most use- 
ful members of the Metropolitan Opera House personnel 
for the last three seasons, and her re-engagement for the 


in various 


“ 


coming season therefore meets with general approval. 


A REVEREND’S ROOSTER.—This much on the author 

of ‘** Music and Morals’ 

This is Mr. Haweis’ cock that crowed in the morn, 

And woke Mrs. Henry Ratcliffe all forlorn. 
Such should have been the device of the interesting legal battle 
fought before Mr. D'Eyncourt at the Westminster Police 
Court, London, a fortnight ago. The defendant, the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, well known also on this side of the Atlantic, it 
should be known inhabits 16 Cheyne-walk, formerly the resi- 
dence of Rossetti, the painter, and Mrs. Ratcliffe, the widow 
of Colonel Ratcliffe, abides close by, at No. 3 Cheyne-gardens. 
Mr. Haweis, it appears, keeps an obstreperous fowl, which, as 
lately as January 23, greeted the rising sun no less than twen- 
ty-eight times between 6 and 6:30. 

Mr. Haweis, in his predilection for crowing cocks, is evi- 
dently influenced by the local traditions of the place. Every- 
one knows the story of poor Carlyle, in his historic house in 
Cheyne-row, having his morning slumber disturbed by 
similar causes, and how he replied to the fowl owner—a female 
in his case—who said that the singing of her bird was both 
melodious and intermittent: ‘‘Ah, madam, but you don’t 
know what it is to be waiting for the crowing of that cock!” 

Mrs. Ratcliffe proved less pliable than the irate philoso- 
pher. To Mr. Haweis’ polite suggestion that he would allow 
her gardener to construct a fowl coop in any part of his gar- 
den, she replied by a lawyer's letter. The witnesses called on 
both sides differed, as witnesses and doctors are apt to differ. 
Some neighbors complained, others —ladies—who one would 
Mr. Haweis, declared that ‘‘ they 
with great 


like to think ‘‘sit un ler” 
rather liked it,’’ a remark 
laughter in court. 

The legal pleading which ensued showed, although in a 
negative way, how useful a certain acquaintance with polite 
literature may be to the advocate. Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe’s representative, appealed to the feelings of Mr. Haweis 
as aclergyman. He would have had a much stronger argu- 
ment if he had been aware that that gentleman is the author 
of ‘*‘ Music and Morals.”” He might have pointed out that to 


which was received 





keep one’s neighbors from their natural rest was distinctly im- 
moral and that the crow of a cock was the reverse of musical ; 
which latter statement Mr. Haweis, in his turn, might have 
controverted by citing so illustrious a precedent as Bach's Pas- 
sion music. All this never struck the lawyer and a splendid 
chance was lost. 


PACHMANN.—The London Magazine of Music pub- 
lishes the tollowing two items on Vladimir de Pachmann, the 
pianist : 

Mr. de Pachmann is always amusing and always brilliant, and at St. 
James’ Hall on Monday afternoon (January 16) he was at his very best. 
He played Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt and Chopin, 
and also Mrs. de Pachmann ; but he forgot Henselt, and, as the well satis- 
fied audience were leaving the hall, the excitable virtuoso rushed on the 
platform waving a program and shouting “ Toccatina oublié!"’ sat down 
an 1 played it, which proceeding charmed his auditors with its spontaneity. 

Mr. de Pachmann has had an unsuccessful controversy with his tailor. 
Did he think that music's “ power to soothe the savage breast’’ extended 
so far as to appease the just indignation of a man whose ten fingers could 
not earn for him 50 guineas for one night's work, but could at least pro- 
duce what the brilliant virtuoso could not appear without ? 


Miss IDA KLEIN’S REQUEST.—We publish the follow- 


ing letter at the request of Miss Ida Klein: 
New York, February 24, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

You would favor me very much by inserting these few lines in your 
next issue. 
Fifth Avenue Theatre last Saturday evening was not due to a misprint oa 
the progra, as stated by the stage manager to the audience, but I refused 
to sing because Manager W_ H. Foster did not pay my salary as agreed by 
contract, he also only having paid part of my salary for the nine weeks 
previous to my leaving his company January 1, at Pittsburgh. With many 
thanks, Ipa Kvein, 

Rf&MENYI.—The irrepressible Eduard Remenyi, when 
last heard of, December 17, 1887, was astonishing the natives 
of Bloemfontein, in the Orange Free State, South Africa, with 
For a drowned man he is certainly exhibiting unu- 


The reason for my not appearing in “* Fra Diavolo”’ at the 


fiddling 
sual vitality. 

JOACHIM. — Amalia Joachim, the great contralto 
singer, who since her marriage to Joseph Joachim has never 
appeared on the operatic stage, will soon resume her former 
profession, as she intends to make her rentrée in opera at 
Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, in May next, when she will appear as 
Orpheus, Fides and Azucena., 

STANFORD.—Mr. C. V. Stanford's “ Irish ” symphony 
was performed at Hamburg, under Dr. von Biilow’s direction, 
on the 26th ult., and the composer left London to be present 
on the occasion. The work will also be given at a concert of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Society, under the same conductor, 
toward the end of this month. 

Mason.—Says the Buffalo Courzer in a recent article: 
‘*Miss Mason, a daughter of the weil-known pianist and 
teacher, Mr. William Mason, of New York, has been spending 
a few days in Buffalo. The father’s talent is inherited by the 
daughter, and a more delightful performer has rarely been 
heard in our amateur circles.” 

Hauk.—Minnie Hauk sprained her ankle when leav- 
ing the concert hall after her last concert in Geneva, and is 
compelled to remain indoors for a few weeks. She had to 
cancel her engagements at Moscow, St. Petersburg and War- 
saw, which were to come off in February, and will resume her 
operatic duties at Leipsic in March. On March 27 she will 
make her first appearance in Copenhagen, at the Philharmonic 
concert, under the leadership of Johann Svendsen, the com- 
poser. 

LACHNER.—The veteran composer, Vincenz Lachner, 
has been féted at Baden-Baden, where the program of the 
fourth subscription concert was devoted to his works, and the 
gray haired composer, himself conducting his new overture 
was the object of enthusiastic ovations. 


” 


‘* Demetrius, 

Wipor.—The French composer Widor writes to say 
that he is hard at work at his orchestral piece for the London 
Philharmonic Society, and that the whole will be completed in 
two or three weeks. The first movement has just received the 
finishing touches. The performance, which the composer will 
conduct, is fixed for April 19. 

HoFrMANN.—Little Josef Hofmann’s favorite amuse- 
ment while awaiting his turn to play is to transform his face 
on the program with a lead pencil into that of a man with a 
beard or moustache or side whiskers, as it pleases his fancy, 
to indicate how he will appear when he grows to be a man, 
Like all little boys he is very ambitious to be aman. He is 
partial to a ferocious moustache and a goatee. 

MaGNus.—Music Director and Composer Rudolf 
Magnus died at Berlin a fortnight ago. He was one of the 
German capital’s best-known organists and public school sing- 
ing teachers. His best work is his cantata ‘‘ Dornréschen,” 
which was performed at the Singakademie with great success 
last year. 

Patti.—Patti says she has more money than she 
knows what to do with. She might go around giving concerts 
and opera at a dollar a seat, but she won't. We notice that 
the prices still keep up to $3 or more. Patti will sail from 
Lisbon for South America on the 8th prox. 


MENDELSSOHN.— Mendelssohn apparently did not 
think much of his contemporaries, if we may judge by these 
extracts from his letters to Moscheles, published in the Feb- 
ruary Scribner: ‘‘What you say of Liszt’s harmonies is 
depressing. I had seen the thing at Diisseldorf, and put it 
aside with indifference, because it simply seemed very stupid 
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to me.” ‘‘ What our Messrs. Reissiger compose is different, 
but just as shallow, and what Heller and Berlioz write is not 
music either, and even old Cherubini’s ‘ Ali Baba’ is dread- 
fully poor and borders on Auber. That is very sad.” ‘‘ Ber- 
lioz’s symphony * * * is simply insipid and altogether with- 
out life.” ‘‘Some studies of Hiller’s I saw the other day I 
would not bring myself to like.” ‘*A book of mazurkas by 
Chopin and a few new pieces of his are so mannered that they 
are hard to stand. Heller, too, has written two books of 
songs that he had better left unwritten.” 
WAGNER.—Wagner’s dislike of Jews and Jewish com- 
posers is well known and was demonstrated in lis pamphlet 
on ‘‘ Judaism in Music ;" nevertheless the Jews always were 
and still are the most prominent lovers of the master’s music. 
Apropos of this, a story is told of Liszt's visit to a wealthy 
Jewish lawyer of Leipsic. Sitting in his library the two dis- 
cussed music with great enthusiasm, when suddenly Liszt 
stopped in the midst of a laudatory tirade on the music 
drama ” with the interjection, ‘‘ But I forgot; you probably 
feel a race hatred toward Wagner.”” The other arose, took a 
bust from a retired niche showing Wagner with a chaplet of 
laurel around his brows and a halter around his neck, and 
said, ‘‘ That’s what I think of Richard Wagner.” 
HANSLICK’s LECTURE.—Prof. Edward Hanslick gave 
a lecture recently in the Literaturfreunde Verein, of Vienna, 
on that great tone artist, Beethoven, as a man. The object 
ot the lecture was to prove of what little value the many legends 
which have grown about the name of Beethoven possess. 
Hanslick’s lecture, which bristled with many well-sharpened 
arrows of wit directed at living composers, convinced the au- 
dience that it is a great mistake to recognize the divine ele- 
ment alone in the artist to the exclusion of the man. Beet- 
hoven revealed the artist even in his petty human weaknesses. 
Professor Hanslick described detail the intercourse 
between Beethoven and Therese, Countess of Brunswick ; also 
the conflict with Johann von Beethoven, in which the great 
Ludwig did not play a very grateful rdle. Hanslick related 
Beethoven's in 


In 


anecdotes about peculiarities 
During the time the Vienna Congress was in 


‘* Parterre of 


also several 
money matters. 
session Beethoven gave a 
Queens,” of which he wrote 
‘**The Emperor of Russia alone 
ticket with 200 ducats, the King of Prussia with 1o ducats. 
Very shabby!” At the of interesting lecture 
Professor Hanslick performed on the piano three compositions, 
dances, which until now were entirely unknown, and which, 


before a 
the 
paid respectably for 


concert 


in following manner: 


his 


close this 


strange to say, do not belong to his youthful works, but to the 
epoch of the Ninth Symphony. 

SeEIpDL.—Anton Seidl does not go to Europe this sum 
mer. He will iead the band at Brighton Beach, and arrange, 
moreover, a number of concerts of vocal and instrumental 
music, which will be given in a pavilion specially erected for 
the purpose. Mr. Seidi’s engawement as conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House extends over next season. 

Dri MursSKA.—Mrs. Ilma di Murska has severed her 
connection with the Conservatory of Music in East Seven- 
teenth-st. Her engagement was intended to cover a period of 
eight months, and she was to receive $1,000 a month for her 
services. When it was discovered that, as a teacher, she left 
a good deal to be wished for, an effort was made to induce her 
to send in her resignation. 
length a compromise was effected, and, for a consideration, 
Mrs. di Murska was induced to bid farewell to her associates 
and pupils. ‘The soprano’s plans for the future are still in- 
choate. 

GERSTER.—Mrs. Etelka Gerster left this city Friday 
for a series of concerts undertaken in conjunction with the 
Campanini Operatic Concert Company. She sings next week 
in Petersburg, Richmond and Norfolk, and the party then goes 
West. Mrs. Gerster has been advised by her friends to appear in 
public frequently, as it is now believed that lack of vocal exer 
cise had a great deal to do with the impaired condition of her 
organ when she first appeared in New York in November last. 


REPETTO.—Elvira Repetto sailed for Europe last 
week. She came here in November last as the soprano of the 
Campanini Operatic Company and shared the fatigues of a 
concert tour for three months. Although much admired in 
Italy, Mrs. Repetto failed to please American audiences, and 
when she realized that her efforts added nothing to the attrac- 
tiveness of the concerts, and that long journeys produced no 
beneficial effect upon her health, she decided upon taking her 
leave. Moreover, having been engaged as leading soprano 
for the new opera house in Buenos Ayres, Mrs. Repetto de- 
sired to have a month’s repose before departing for the South. 
So she took steamer for Europe yesterday with her husband, 
Mr. Trisolini, a typical old-time impresario, who, in the 
distant past, was the manager of the Neapolitan San Carlo. 


SAPIO.—Mr. Sapio, who officiated as accompanist dur- 
ing the Hofmann tournée now in progress, has sailed for 
Europe. He goes to take steamer at Bordeaux for South 
America, where he is to officiate as conductor throughout Mrs. 
Patti’s tour. 


PROBABLY FROM THE PEN OF ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY. 
—‘*' Some Pupils of Liszt” is the subject of a paper which will 
appear in the March Century, with portraits of Eugene d’Al- 
bert, Arthur Friedheim, Miss Aus der Ohe and other distin- 
guished pianists, Of Adéle Aus der Ohe, the writer says she 





This she declined to do, and at |} 





first gave evidence of musical talent when only three years 
years and a half old. An elder sister was one day strumming 
Arditi’s ‘* Il Bacio,” when litthe Adéle came running up and 
begged to be placed at the piano, where, to the astonishment 


of her family, she repeated the entire waltz, giving the correct | 


bases with her left hand. At eight years of age she made her 


first public appearance, and at ten she was giving concerts | 


with orchestra at Berlin and Hanover. She was with Liszt for 
seven years. Here, at least, is one instance of an ‘* infant 
prodigy who was not injured by an early appearance. We 
believe the article is from the pen of Albert Morris Bagby, a 
pupil of Liszt, who has already contributed an article on 
Liszt to the Century. 

Gye.—Mr. Ernest Gye is now in New York, looking 
about him for engagements for Albani. This is the first time 
in many years that a successful European prima donna has 
actually sought contracts on this side of the Atlantic, and 
Albani’s projected visit may be taken as an indication that the 
Old World fields need a period of rest. 


LUKSCH.—A charming matinée musicale was given | 


by the well-known and talented vocal teacher, Miss Marie G 
Luksch, with the assistance of her pupils, last Saturday after- 
noon, at her residence, 130 East Fifty-ninth-st. Miss Luksch 
ought to feel gratified at the results of her work here, which 
were so apparent in the singing of her pupils at this concert. 
She is a pupil of Mrs. Marchesi and was especially selected by 
that great instructor to teach her method, and certainly Miss 
Luksch’s pupils show evidences of the careful training which 
is manifest in their proper tone production, careful enunci- 
ation and dramatic delivery. 


powers of the highest. This work of Schumann's is seldom 
heard on account of its many difficulties of interpretation 
Mr. Ansorge also added to the pleasure of the afternoon by 
his beautiful piano playing. 


CARRY THE NEWS TO THE 


delightfully witty as to be worthy of reproduction, for you 
know the Carris are really weird apparitions : 


An unprovoked assault upon a violin and a piano was committed at 
Chickering Hall last evening by two brothers named Ferdinand and Her- 
mann Carri. Ferdinand dark, obstreperous har, that bloweth 
whither it listeth, and a smooth face. He wears his dress coat buttoned 
tight in front and open behind, and has a generally sea green, incorrupti- 
ble appearance hike Robespierre. When he came upon the stage he 
seized an unresisting fiddle by the throat and violently attacked it with a 
fine-tooth saw. The violin wept and shrieked in its helpless agony till 
the spectators shuddered ; but Ferdinand’s countenance was immovable. 
Hermann has light hair and an autumn-brbwn mustache. He used no 
weapons but those with which nature had provided him; but when he 
smote the piano with them it burst into a heartrencing series of inarticu- 
late moans and protestitions that would have shaken the resolution of a 
less hardened offender These two brothers have been doing this thing 
from four to six times each winter for nine years, and up to the present 
Anthony Comstock, Henry Bergh, Elbridge T. Gerry and Inspector Will- 
iams have not interfered. The violin and the piano are peaceable crea- 
tures, and if let alone will do no harm, but when trampled upon, like the 
worm mentioned by Claude Melnotte, they will turn and sting. The only 
trouble is that instead of stinging those who trample they hurt those who 
through ignorance or misfortune chance to be witnesses of their sufferings. 


has 


| Some day, however, a long enduring populace will rise up and load the 


violin and piano with dynamite, and then a retributive cataclysm will 
sweep the Carri brothers into the silence of oblivion, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are atrest. “If ‘twere done, when 
’tis done, 'twere well 'twere done quickly." 

ARONSON AND MARCHESI.—Mr. Rudolph Aronson 
and Mrs. Marchesi did not speak as they passed by in Paris, 
on account of a slight misunderstanding about a young lady, 
a protégé of Mr. Aronson’s and also at one time a member of 
the Casino chorus, who is so very talented as to warrant her 
expenses being paid by the enterprising manager. 


HENSCHEL.—Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel have ac 
cepted engagements for vocal recitals in Berlin, KOnigsberg, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. They will return to England in the 
middle of April to remain there doing the season. 


AN EMBEZZLING ORGANIST.—Osman F. Bateman, 
bookkeeper for Chapman Seaburn, the proprietor of the Peo- 
ple’s Loan Company, was arrested last Tuesday for the em- 
bezzlement of $2,700. He made a full confession. Bateman 
lives in East Boston, where he is the organist of the Central 
Baptist Church. He is also the agent of the Bay State Bene- 
ficiary Society and a member of the Jeffries Club. 


HENNINGES No MoreE.—Miss Dora Henninges, the 
well-known singer, was married in Cleveland on February 15 
to Mr. George W. Heinsohn. Our best wishes of happiness 
are extended to the young couple. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 


HE chorus maintained by the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society (Paul Tidden, choir master) took part 

in the fourth concert on last Saturday night, when Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Elijah” was performed. Not wishing (so, at least, we 
assume) to disappoint the society’s subscribers with a poor 
rehearsal with an utterly inadequate representation present of 
the male portion of the choir, Mr. Thomas wisely substituted 
an extra concert with his orchestra for the usual public re- 
hearsal on Friday afternoon, and, with the aid of Miss Emily 


One of the most interesting | 
features of the afternoon was Miss Luksch’s fervid declamation | 
of Schumann's melodrama ‘‘ Schén Hedwig,” accompanied by | 
Mr. Conrad Ansorge on the piano, which evinced dramatic | 


CARRIS.—The following 


appeared in the New York 7imes of Friday last, and is so | 


Winant, gave an exceedingly delightful entertainment, the 
program being as follows: 


} Symphony, E flat (No. 3, B. and H.) 
| “* The Dawn Still Lingers”” 


Haydn 
é<ae Bruch 
Miss Winant. 


‘“ Tempest” ..J. K. Paine 


Symphonic poem, Shakespeare's 


** Le Spectre de la Rose’”’ Berlioz 


Miss Winant 


Romeo and Juliet’? symphony Berlioz 


Three movements from the “ 

Miss Winant sang well, the orchestra played admirably 
(barring a false entrance of the oboe in the minuet of the 
symphony), the Berlioz song (one of the collection which the 
composer gave out as op. 7, under the title ‘‘ Les Nuits d’Eté ; 
Recueil de Six Morceaux 
charmed the cognoscenti with the ingenuity and refinement of 
its instrumental effects and the delicacy with which it was sung 
by Miss Winant. 

At the concert on Saturday evening the solos in Mendels- 


de Chant avec Petit Orchestre ’’) 


sohn's oratorio (which has been absent from local concert halls 
for a surprisingly long time) were sung by Mrs. Clementine 
Lasar Studwell, Miss Minnie Dilthey, Miss Emily Winant, Miss 
M. B. Campbeil, Theodore Toedt and D. M. Babcock. Mrs. 
Studwell has long been a popular singer in Brooklyn, but it 
must be confessed that the want of warmth in her voice and of 
all declamatory intensity in her style make her singing very 
unsatisfactory in such music as she essayed on this occasion. 
Like her Mr. Babcock was also a disappointment. 
ing his fine reputation we had expected a much more virile and 
Prophet.” 


Consider- 


musically rounded interpretation of Mendelssohn's ‘' 
The 
acceptably. 


chorus mustered about two hundred voices and sang 





Tribute to Manager Stanton. 
ILLIAM STEINWAY and C. M. von Bauer, 
a committee representing German citizens and several 


societies, presented to Edmund C. Stanton, manager of the 


Metropolitan Opera House, the following complimentary let- 
ter last Friday : 

New York, February, 1888 
To Edmund C. Stanton, Esq.: 
We, the undersigned, wish to express to 
the Metropolitan Opera 


DEAR Sir you our hearty ap 


preciation of the liberality of the stockholders of 
x1 Music to enjoy 


House, which has enabled lovers of go« the highest prod- 


ucts of musical art, and which has already done so much toward raising 
the standard of music in this city. At time we 
our obligations to you, the leading spirit and director of the 


»duce in New York the greatest 


the same tully recognize 
ypera. Your 
untiring efforts have made it possible to pr 
in a manner scarcely surpassed on any foreign 


masterpieces of music 


We are convinced, from experience, that your conscientious efforts 


Stage. 
to make each season an improvement on previous seasons, by the selection 
as in the 


of the most competent artists, will be successful in the future 


past, and we feel assured that yourenterprise will enlist the good will 
and have the cheerful support of the entire musical pnblic 

Sigismund Kaufmann, H. Villard, C. Schurz, William Steinway, A. Ja 
cobi, M.D., Hermann Schaus, Edward Schuberth, G. Schirmer, Jesse Se 
ligman, Jacob H. Schiff, A. Loeb, A. Wolff, Hugo Wesendonck, Bernhard 
Mainzer, A. Limburger, Ernest Thalmann, Albert Stettheimer, Edward 
Salomon, Hugo Schumann, Charles E. Wendt, W. Kurtz, Edward Uhl, 
Dr. K. Kammerer, Morris Reno, Oscar Zollikoffer, F. W. Christern, Dr, 
Hermann Knapp, Julius Pehme, John B. Pannes, Dr. L. Weber, Gustav 
H. Schwab, Charles Unger, August Lewis, H. F. Keidel, Philip Bissinger, 
E. Pelbermann, Richard Walter, David Ochs, A 
Mees, Marcus Otterbourg, Charles Alves, Paul Loeser, Dr. J. H 
August Blumenthal, J. Carlsen, John J. Kammerer, William Ehlers, Felix 
Mohl, Emil Unger, A. von der Burg, E. A. Jacob, R. ¢ 
Kammerer, Carl 11. Mahiing, H. Cillis, Adam Keller, C. H. Liebert, H 
M. Haar, George Muller, Oscar Weber, Henry Rudolph, C. C. Muller, Dr 
Heidenfeld, J. W. Blechen. 

Uembers of the Beethoven Mannerchor J. M. Omeis, William Penhom- 
pel, J.H Escher, Valentin Lahr, Ph. Pattenheimer, Frank Wiener, George 
A. Steinmuller, N. Frank, P. C. Georgi, Edward Weitling, L. H. Kron- 
feld, Michael Jacob, William W. Weitling, Leo H. Geister, Henry Kron- 
feld, Jr., William Wiese, Charles Weygand, F. Kronfeld, William F. Baal, 
H. Schopin, Henry Freyberg, Leo A. P. Kaulfuss, Joseph Heinrich 
Winkler, H. Kling, H, Diefenthiiler, H. Jaeger, Carl Japtok, William 
Kurtzer, H. Laencher, Max Spickler. “ 
of the Leiderkran Richard H. Adams, 
Hoffmann, Paul Goepel, Louts Kammerer, William Vigelius, J. von 
Glahn, Carl Bremser, R. W. Muller, M.D., L. Bockstoever, 
Poggenburg, H. Mosenthal, George J. Busse, Carl Merz, Henry J 
Julius A. May, F. Neuffer, Charles Block, Henry Volkeming, Otto V« 
ing, Jacquez J. Schmitz, E. Maecker, G. D. Maas, D. Timme, Joseph 
Koch, G. Gernheim, Paul Weilbacher, George H. Schumann, R. Pasch, 
W. Albrecht, Clemens Muller, Julius Zeller, Albert Klamroth, R. Lau 
terjung, G. A. Lerch, R. J. Schaufer, Charles E. Meier, Theodore 
Sterne, R. Steinecke, Dr. F. C. Heppenheimer, George Nembach, E, 
W. Reuling, Charles H. Steinway, H. Poggenburg, David 
Siegfried Rinswanger, Caspar Christian 
Trost, J. Keller, C. F. Kuhn, 
E. G. W. Woerz, F. Mohl, Henry Merz, 
C. Boschen, F. Beinhauer, C. Oecertel, G. Hillen, Frank Keck, T 
Riessner, Karl Hutter, Max Rosenheim, Max Halthusen, H. B. Hin 
rath, Charles F. Aliesky, F. Schneider, Henry Zimmern, August Wunsch, 
Theodore L. Keller. 

Members of Arion Society.—C. M 
chelt, C. Lurch, Louis Lau, H. Haufer, J 
cius, F. W. M. Kamm, William Baeder, 
Burghard, Louis Moeller, W. Grossk, Alb. Ehrhardt, William Wicke, Gus- 
tav Hanft, Gustav Engelke, John Weber, William Homeyer, William 
Schirmer, Louis Winckler, Charles Kiefer, William G. Enders, |. C. Hii- 
drich, Ernest Urchs, H. J. Muller, W. Zaisser, Charles Mann, Jr., P.Weis- 
enbach, Emil Bartsch, John Ranzow, E. B. Vollmer, Charles Reiker, 
Charles M. Ams, A. Mundorff, F. Tork, J. Germann, Charles J. W. Eisen 
bach, S. Lewis, A. W. Cordes, B. Huffnagel, A. Stollwerk, S. A. Mauer, 
Philip Klein, George H. Finck, F. R. Reitzel, Robert G. Schmidt, Charles 
Meyn, Hugo Kessler, Von Barnutz, Louis E. Meumann, B. Kaempffert, 
Andrew Schaefer, Richard Weinacht, William Hundt, Theodor Kilian 
William Jones, Charles Schaefer, Henry Baumgart, Chr. Brauneck, F. A 
Meysenheim, P.J. Steiner, Maurice Lenk, Oscar Saenger, W. P. Stahl 
mann, William J. Urchs. 


Hermann Oelrichs, 
Senner, 


Kraemer, Fr. 


Vembers German Julius 

Justus 
Purton, 
ikem- 


Liebmann 


Fechteler, Schmitz, Herman 


Herman Clausen, Jr., F. H. O. Schwarz, 


Charles Zoller, Albert Plaut, 


Brown, Alfred Rei- 
O. Hundt, A. J. Rolie, C. Lu 
Richard Katzenmayer, E. M 


von Bauer, Aug 


——A season of German opera will be given under the 
management of C. D. at Schlitz Park, 
beginning on June 3 and lasting three moths, 


Hess, Milwaukee, 
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NEWS. 


> 


HOME 
The Boston Ideals are at Niblo’s this week. 


——Josef Hofmann still continues a first-rate attrac- 
tion, as the crowded Metropolitan Opera House testifies to. 
rhe next matinée concert is announced for Saturday, the 25th 
inst., but wil] not be given. 

——Thursday evening, February 16, a program made 
up entirely from the works of Mr. Edgar H. Sherwood was 
presented at the new opera house, Rochester, to a large and 
delighted audience. Mr. Sherwood is popular there both as 
composer and teacher. 

—-The forty-eighth concert by the Philharmonic 
of place last week, Tuesday, 
under the directorship of Mr. W. L. Blumenschein. Men- 
‘ Athalie” was given, and Mr. Clarence Eddy, of 
Chicago, played an organ solo, 


Society, Dayton, Ohio, took 


delssohn's 


The Detroit Free Press speaks in the most glow- 
ing terms of the recent pianistic performances in that city of 
Mr. Thomas Martin, of Helmuth College, London, Canada, 
and his virtuosity is not only extolled, but also his delicacy of 
touch and fidelity of interpretation. 

-The Symphony Society will give a public rehear- 
sal Friday afternoon and the usual concert Saturday evening 
next, and will produce for the time in this city the CXKXXVII. 
Psalm, for mezzo-soprano, female chorus, orchestra and or- 
gan, by Franz Liszt, with Miss Marianne Brandt as soloist. 

——The New York Amusement Gazette of February 13 
‘** An article in the issue of February 1 of THE Musical 
CouRIER (the undoubtedly first musical authority in America), 
entitled ‘ The Thraldom of the Piano,’ is creating much in- 
terest in professional circles. Itis written in the usual clean 
cut style of this journal, and is calculated to give embryo Beet- 
hovens a wholesome shock.” 


——At the next Thursday afternoon’s Thomas’ sym- 


Says: 


phony concert Mr, Conrad Ansorge will be the soloist, and 
will play Schumann's A minor pianoconcerto. The orchestra 
will play Cowen’s fifth symphony (MSS.), a symphonic poem 
by Bungert(new), and a symphonic tone-picture by Rhein- 
berger. 
——Mr. Henry T. Finck, the talented musical critic of 
the Evening Post, will deliver the second of his interesting mu- 
sical lectures next Friday afternoon at Chickering Hall, under 
the auspices of the National Conservatory of Music, and will 
take as his subject ‘‘ Frederic Chopin, the Greatest Genius of 
the Piano,” 
Mr. Walter J. Hall, the talented pianist, of Bridge- 
port, gave his last subscription concert there February 14 with 


the assistance of Miss Gertrude Edmands, contralto; Miss 
Kitty Berger, harp-zither ; Michael Banner, violin: Mr. Adolf 
Hartdegen, violoncello, and Mr. W. J. Hall, pianist. Mrs 


Florence Tylee-Travis was the accompanist, and an interesting 
program was presented. 

The 
concert 
of 


which 


Mendelssohn 
of the 
week, Mr 


is doing good 


Glee Club gave its second 
Chickering Hall Tuesday 
The 
work this season, was assisted 
Mrs. Marie Gramm, Mr. Max 
Heinrich and Mr. Conrad Ansorge, the now popular piano 


private season at 


evening last J. R. Mosenthal conductor. 
club, 
the artists 


by well-known 


virtuoso 

——The grand testimonial concert that was given 
last Wednesday night at Steinway Hall to Miss Louise Hoeh, 
a young and talented pupil of Mr. S. B. Mills, was a pleasant 
success. Miss Hoeh has considerable pianistic ability, and 
will doubtless distinguish herself when she has had more ex- 
She shows the careful training of her master and 
She was assisted 


perience, 
is evidently a very conscientious student. 
by the Meigs Vocal Quartet, the Beethoven String Quartet, 
Mr. S. B. Mills, Mr. Max Heinrich and Mr. Robert Thallon. 

——The preparations for the production of “ Otello’ 
The dimensions of the stage 


are going forward rapidly. 


of the Academy were cabled to Italy a few days ago, 
and a dozen of the best Milanese costumers are hard at 
work on the dresses, for every foot of canvas and every 
yard of goods will be brought from the other side of 
the Atlantic As the three principal singers in ‘‘ Otello,” 
Messrs. Marconi and Maurel and Miss Tettrazzini, receive 
between them close upon $2,500 for each of their per- 


formances, it is estimated that each representation of ‘‘ Otello” 
will involve an outlay of $5,000 


Two concerts were given this week (on Monday 


evening and Wednesday afternoon) at Weber Music Hall, 
Chicago, by Teresa Carrefio, The programs were varied and 
interesting, including compositions of Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Saint- 
Saéns, Gounod, Scharwenka, Tschaikowsky, Gottschalk, Mc- 
Dowell, Vogrich and a liberal allowance of Chopin. They 


were played as perhaps no other player in America could 


render them, with a fire and enthusiasm and at the same time 
with a poetic insight and exuberance of fancy that were 
simply astonishing. Carrefio is immensely popular in 


Chicago, not only as an artist but personally, and these events 
The gathering on 
Wednesday afternoon was an especially distinguished one. 


were in a social way quite as successful. 

—The New Rochelle Choral Club gave their first 
concert of the season a few evenings since at the Town Hall. 
It was the best concert, as a whole, the club has yet given, 


Marked progress has been made under the direction of Mr. 
Cortada. The club was assisted by Miss J. Macpherson, of 
Brooklyn, who sang artistically. She has a bright future. 
Mr. Enrique Arencibia sang his numbers in a musicianly man- 
ner. The Beethoven String Quartet performed to the satisfac- 
tion of all present. The club numbers of the program were all 
well sung. Particular mention should be made of ‘ King 
Eric,” by Rheinberger ; this was remarkably well done. While 
we missed the orchestral accompaniment, the piano, under 
the able manipulation of Mr. Greenhalgh, was a very accepta- 
ble substitute. 

—tThe Buffalo Courzer of February 12 contains the 
following : 

The announcement that there will be held at Buffalo a June festival with 
the best orchestral and solo talent is received with thorough satisfaction 
by musical people. It is not too early now to begin besieging the com- 
mittee upon the question of the conductor, and the Courfer makes an 
earnest plea for Theodore Thomas or Wilhelm Gericke. A deserved ani 
appropriate compliment has been paid Mr. Damrosch by allowing him to 
open the new Music Hall, and now the press is at liberty to request an 
other orchestra, without the slightest discourtesy to Mr. Damrosch or im- 
plied want of interest in his success. The orchestral part of a festival 
such as Buffalonians wish to hear in June is very important, and the peo- 
ple wish an improvement upon what was offered in October. If the com- 
mittee has already decided upon Mr. Damrosch let it be announced di 
rectly, but if not, then let some attention be paid to the wishes of 
many patrons who prefer a change and a more thoroughly disciplined 
orchestra. 

——Mr. Ernest Gye. the husband of Albani, was in 
town last week on his way to Canada, where he proposes ar- 
ranging some concerts for his wife. Mr. Gye when here was 
engaged in making inquiry into the prospects of Italian opera 
in the United States. So far as a season at the Metropolitan 
next fall was concerned Mr. Gye was advised that the project 
was not to be thought of, as all arrangements had been made 
for a four months’ series of performances in German, com- 
mencing on November 8. Mr. Stanton sails for Europe on 
March 7, and will at once conclude the important engagement 
now pending. An effort was made last week to set afloat a 
story in relation to negotiations between Mr. Stanton and Mr. 
Gye that might further the latter’s plans. No negotiations to 
that end were commenced and none will be entered into. 

——Prof. George Harrison, who died at East Orange, 
N. J., Tuesday of last week, was a well-known singer thirty 
He was born in England and went on the 
stage there. In 1854 he came to America with the Pyne- 
Harrison Opera Company, their début occurring October 9g, 
1854, at the Broadway Theatre, in ‘‘ La Sonnambula.” The 
excellent singing of Louisa and Susan Pyne is still pleasantly 
remembered by old New Yorkers. The company filled an en- 
gagement of several weeks at the Broadway and afterward 
traveled through the country. What was announced as their 
farewell engagement in America was played in April, 1857, at 
Wallack’s Theatre, though Louisa Pyne afterward appeared at 
a concert given by her for the benefit of the Fire Department 
Mr. Harrison's voice failed him in later years and for 
About 1866 he re- 


odd years ago 


fund. 
along time he taught music in Newark. 
moved to East Orange. 


Pittsburgh. 
PittspurGu, February 18 

INCE our last installment we have had but few important 
concerts, at least in their relation to art. Mrs. Rivé-King gave two 
recitals here under the management of Jos. H. Gittings, the chief novelty 
being Nicodé’s sonata in F minor, It is imbued with somuch Schumannism, 
especially in the first movement, that it can lay but small claim to origin- 
ality. She played with her usual bravoura, The Mozart Club’s second 
concert offered but one large work, Hoffmann’s “* Melusina,’”’ a work that con 
The movement from Beethoven's seventh 





tains some very pretty music. 
symphony was played too fast, and the ** Spring Song,’’ by Mendelssohn, 
too slow. The Campanini concert company was conspicuous for its ponder- 
ous voices ; Campanini seemed to be in better voice than when last heard 
here. The next event (24th inst.) promises to be of interest to American 
composers, the first of a series of three concerts. The composers to be rep- 
resented are: Willard Burr, Jr., Frederic Grant Gleason, Wilson G. Smith, 
Edmund S, Mattoon, James H. Rogers and Silas G. Pratt. These include 
chamber music, some for piano and considerable for voices Spuinx, 








Toledo. 


Torkpo, Ohio, February 17, 
HE second of the series of artists’ recitals, under the en- 
terprising management of several enterprising Toledo persons, drew 
a large audience at Wheeler's Opera House last Friday evening. The par- 
ticipants in the concert were the Detroit Philharmonic Club; Messrs. Wil- 
liam Yunk and L. F. Schultz, first and second violins ; Walter Voigtlander, 
viola, and Emil Schippe, violoncello, assisted by Miss Dora Henninges, the 
well-known dramatic soprano, of Cleveland. A strictly classical program 
was rendered, consisting of selections of Mozart, Schumann, Schubert and 
others. Mozart's C major quartet was rendered in a highly artistic manner, 
as were also Kissamyer’s Hungarian dance and ‘‘A Lovely Thought,” by 
Thome, the latter being admirably arranged for strings. This quartet is so 
well known to the readers of THe Musicat Courter that further comment 
is unnecessary. 

The solo singing by these gentlemen was also an enjoyable feature of the 
occasion, Mr. Yunk, asa violinist, deserves special mention, His render- 
ing of the andante by Schubert (op. not given on program), ‘* The Witches’ 
Dance,” Bazzini, and the difficult violin arrangement of the septet from 
* Lucia de Lammermoor ” was sufficient to unfold Mr. Yunk’s musical 
qualities, broad conception and finished technic, together with a marked in- 
dividuality which characterizes his performances. 

Miss Henninges was not received by the audience with the warmth and 
sympathy deserved by one of her ability and reputation, The fact is the 
audience, or most of it, had never heard any singing of her style and char- 
acter, and it seemed to be at a loss whether to be pleased or displeased. 

The enormous power of her voice, together with that rich and pleasing 
quality combined with the intense feeling with which she clothes the text of 
her songs, cannot fail to make a most powerful and pleasing impression upon 
the hearer, Schumann's songs, * Er der Herrlichste,”’ and ** Sonnenschein,” 





also Schubert's “* Heidenrislein” and “ Sufautholt,” were most enjoyably 


given. Mr. J, Emil Ecker also deserves mention for the very appropriate and 
artistic manner in which he accompanied the songs. 

The having disposed of only a small number of tickets “ pa- 
pered ’’ the house very liberally. 

I cannot refrain from closing my communication without giving the read- 
ers of THs Musicat Courter an idea of the standard of our musical cri- 
terions. Taking, for instance, one of our leading Sunday papers, which 
usually contains much interesting society gossip, as well as musical and 
dramatic doings, &c., this journal, in its account of the above concert, goes 
on to state that Mr. Yunk “disappointed the audience by trying to do Re- 
menyi tricks with* The Swallows,’ "’ the “i t” critic king the 
opening bars of ** Lucia’’ for ** When the swallows homeward fly.” The 
very difficult progressions and runs in octaves, thirds and sixths were evi- 
dently mistaken for ‘‘tricks.”. A number of other similar absurd remarks 
were apparent in the same article, This same critic, in speaking of Stre- 
lezki's piano recital, given some months ago at Whitney & Currier’s music 
parlors, accused the artist of playing everything so “ arpeggio.” One of 
our German papers also indulges in similar criticisms, but space will not per- 
mit me tosay any more. This is sufficient to give an idea how far up Toledo 
critics are and how much their influence goes to elevate the musical taste of 


H. E. 








our people, 





Washington. 
WasHuINGTON, February 16, 

a Sunday evening last the Washington Symphony Orches- 

tra gave its first concert for the present season to an audience 
which, as regards numbers, was far short of what was to be expected. Per- 
haps the inclement weather may have had some bearing on the small audi- 
ence, but it is sincerely to be hoped that those of the remainder of the sea- 
son may be larger than this was. During the evening a very well selected 
program was rendered, Prof, John Philip Sousa acting as conductor, while 
Prof. R. C, Bernays filled the position of concert master, The soloists of 
the evening were Mr. George Iseman, who gave the Raff concerto for piano 
and orchestra acceptably, and Mrs. Louise Natall’, who sang three songs 
exquisitely, her renditions being encored. 

The second concert of the Richard Wagner Society, announced for the 
16th, has been postponed to a future date. 

I understand from reliable authority that Mr, O'Neil’s bill recently intro- 
duced in Congress to prevent the Marine Band of this city from competing 
with outside musicians is to be favorably reported. Should such a bill pass 
it is safe to predict the complete destruction of this famous organization. 
The Government has always found it difficult enough to secure men for the 
bend named, simply because competent men cannot be had for the mere pit- 
tance paid them—/. ¢., from $13 per month up. Those already enlisted 
have, asa rule, found it hard enough to earn a living even with outside en- 
gagements, so that if they be taken from them it will only tend to build up 
an insurmountable barrier in the securing of men to fill constantly recurring 


vacancies, 

During the recent engagement of the National Opera Company here one 
of the largest, if not the largest, week's business ever done in this city as 
regards opera took place. The same organization plays a return engage- 
ment next week, February 20 to 25 x ee 


Burra.o, February 20. 
HREE musical affairs of prominence have occurred within 
the past ten days—the formal dedication of our quarter of a million 
Music Hall, the fourth orchestral concert, and the fourth Students’ Recital, 
by pupils of Mr. Riesberg. 

Although Music Hall was opened last October with the festival, it was in 
an altogether unfinished condition, and this was the formal opening. The 
orchestra, under Kapellmeister Lund, played the Schubert “ Rosamunde ”’ 
and the Nicolai ‘* Merry Wives’’ overtures most acceptably ; Hon. EB. C, 
Sprague made an appropriate and enthusiastic speech ; the three most promi- 
nent German societies each sang the ‘* Orpheus,” ‘* Liedertafel” and 
‘* Saengerbund,”’ and so was the beautiful and massive building consecrated 
to the “ divine art.’’ 

At the orchestral concert, at which Mrs, Luther was the soloist, the prin- 
cipal numbers were the *‘ Lohengrin” Vorspiel and a march by Lachner ; 
the ** Waldmeister Brautfahrt”’ overture, by Gernsheim, opened the program. 
Although we have hardly enough violins to do the Vorsp‘el as it should be, 
still it was well done, notably so in comparison with last year’s attempt. 
Mrs. Luther sang a Rubinstein ‘‘Scena and Aria” and Tours’ * Because 
of Thee” with her customary intelligence and taste, the former with 
orchestral accompaniment. Altogether this was one of the most enjoyable 
of the season so far, 

The Students’ Recital drew together a large audience at Lynes & Ralph's 
spacious music rooms, and the twenty-one “ students” who participated did 
themselves credit. Among the numbers were the “ Phédre”’ overture for 
two pianos, the *“* Rondo Brilliante’? by Mendelssohn, a fantasie for piano 
and organ from “‘ Tannhiuser,”’ the overture to the ** Magic Flute,”’ for one 
piano, six hands, and two numbers for four pianos, twelve players, these latter 
played by young ladies, Probably the audience enjoyed them more than 
anything else. The Mendelssohn Club of male voices assisted, under Mr. 
Riesberg’s conductorship, and sang ‘‘ The Huntsman’s Farewell,” ‘ For- 
saken’’ and ** Rhine Wine Song.” 

Klindworth has been here en route to the Falls, and played a miscellaneous 
program before invited guests. Gilmore festival in March, 
We are also to have a June festival on a large scale, C SuHarr. 





Dr. Louis Maas in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. 


St, Pau, February 15. 
UR locality is not often favored with extraordinary con- 
certs, as good artists have experienced that they do not receive en- 
couragement in Western cities of rapid growth. ‘There is too much business 
rush and not the necessary time or inclination for the support of art. In 
consideration of these circumstances Dr. Maas must have been doubly grati- 
fied at seeing so large audiences in both cities and also at the warm appreci- 
ation his playing elicited. His program was a severe one, embracing the 
** Waldstein ’’ sonata, Chopin's A flat polonaise, Liszt’s arrangement of the 
** Wedding March” and many other trying numbers; but the pianist’s ex- 
ceptionally clear and ever reliable technic did not fail him even near the end 
of the program. Maas does not strain for effects ; he avoids all mannerisms 
and is a thoroughly musicianly pianist, one whom musicians enjoy hearing, 
while his superb phrasing makes everything quite intelligible even to listen- 
ers who are not familiar with good piano music, Above all he deserves 
praise for his Wagner playing (Liszt and Brassin arrangements). In this he 
certainly holds a place beside the very best Wagner playing pianists in Eu- 
rope. 

It is rather noticeable that so comparatively few American musicians are 
conversant with Wagner’s music, excepting a few favorite pieces ; neither 
are the works of Grieg, Sgambati, Brahms, Tschaikowski and others of the 
greatest modern masters sufficiently known, While we are justly trying to 
find the good there is in our own composers’ works let us, above all, keep 
pace with the general tide. 

Speaking of American works reminds one of Maas’ “* Folksdanz,”’ op. 13, 
which, by reason of its spirited style, pleasing rhythms and interesting har- 





mony, was very favorably received both by the musicians present and by the 
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general audience, Should Maas come this way again he will be even more 
successful, for he not only left a lasting memory by his scholarly playing, 
but made many friends by his unassuming and quiet disposition, and the 
generous spirit he shows when speaking of other musicians. The fact is 
such capable musicians can afford to be modest and generous, the half-way 
artists find it necessary to look to policy tricks or to magnify the faults of 
others as a method of self-elevation. Cart V. LacHmunp. 





Chicago Correspondence. 
Cuicaco, February 18. 

HE most important artistic event of the week has been the 
appearance of Mrs. Carreno in two piano recitals at Weber Hall. 

She played well-selected programs in a very delightful manner. While one 
cannot agree with her in some details of reading, her general conception 
of the works given was so fullof warmth and color that it was a treat to 
Of the Schumann * Etudes Symphoniques”"’ in particular 
Apparently she was in exactly the 


listen to them, 
she gave a rendition of rare excellence. 
right mood, for she never gave a more satisfactory interpretation in this city, 
whatever she may have done elsewhere. Her performance of a Saint-Saéns 
sonata for violoncello and piano with Mr. Frederick Hess at the second con- 
cert was a feature of great interest. She attracted large audiences. Mon- 
day evening Messrs. Emil Liebling and W. S. B. Mathews gave at Kim 
ball Hall the first of a series of three historical piano lectures, Mr. Mathews 
doing the talking and Mr. Liebling the playing. The intention is to outline 
the progress of piano technic from Bach to Liszt, and the illustrations which 
Mr. Liebling furnished were selected from the works of Bach, Handel, Scar- 
lat.', Mozart and Beethoven. They were admirably played. 

Thursday evening Mr. Frederic W. Root gave his annual concert at Cen- 
tral Music Hall, at which his advanced chorus class of ladies only made its 
first appearance under the name of the ** Columbia Choir.’’ A number of 
his private pupils also took part. ‘The second part of the program was de- 
voted to a ** Historical Sketch of American Music,’ which included the ** Old 
Oaken Bucket,” **My Old Kentucky Home,” * Hazel Dell," ** Old Dog 
Tray,” &c., these sung by the Imperial Quartet, Lotus Quartet, Ideal Lady 
Quartet, and others, ** Old Dog Tray’’ was presented in the form of an 
operatic finale composed by Mr. Root, and set to the words of ** Old King 
Cole."’ It was rather a clever work, undertaken for the simple purpose of 
showing how it could be utilized for that style of compo-ition, but, as may be 
surmised, its real artistic value was pretty nearly #7/, though this was not 
If the object of presenting the simple melo- 
was, as avowed, to show the worth of the 


any fault of the workmanship. 
dies of ** Old Oaken Bucket” 
American ** People's Songs,’’ they would have attained that end much better 
had they been left in their original simplicity and not overloaded as they were 
with as much richness of modern harmonic development as could well be 
strung upon their slender threads of melody. 

A specimen of secular music not down upon the program was given by the 
chorus. It consisted of an odd mixture of the oratorio and dance styles of 
the olden time, and was composed by one Timothy Swan, who was evidently 
under the baleful spell of the psalm tune, as understood by Billings ef ad. 
The composition was at least interesting, and a more modern “ singing 
school’ composition was also added by way of contrast. Of the two, the 
older work was to be preferred, as showing the more sturdy spirit, even its 
roughnesses being more impressive than the ‘‘ namby pamby "’ sentimentali- 
Friday night Mr. Hess gave a concert at which he 
played a new violoncello concerto by Jules de Swert. Though he is an ex- 
cellent artist, he was rather overweighted by its great difficulties. Mr. Lieb- 
ling also played at the same concert works by Gernsheim, Mozkowski and 
This completes the list of really important 

LOHENGRIN, 


ties of the later work 


Reinecke for the first time here. 
events of the week. 


Cincinnati. 





Cincinnati, February 11. 
EING one of many readers of your valuable journal, which 
for its general musical information, reliability, earnestness of purpose 
and progress stands foremost among the American music journals, and being, 
besides, the avowed champion of American musicians, I thought a little infor- 
mation as te musical affairs in Cincinnati would be welcome to you and inter- 
esting to your readers. Of course Cincinnati does not come within the 
radius of your metropolitan sun. To you Cincinnati lies somewhere about 
39° N. L. and 85° W. L., which may perhaps require looking up by some of 
your readers. We are not quite as far West musically as we are geographi- 
cally, however. 
like Thomas,”’ when it was already considered as settled (by the average Cin- 
cinnatian) that the musical prime meridian would be fixed in Cincinnati, and 
New York and San Francisco would be located so and so many degrees east 
or west of o. But, alas! the star of empire has moved eastward. 

You must excuse me, my dear Courter, for this jeremiad and the geographi- 
cal metaphor likewise. The latter isa result of a meditation on a French- 
man’s assertion, “* Religion is but a geographical notion,”’ which brought me 
to contemplate whether ** music was not in reality a geographical notion.” I 
think you New Yorkers have a splendid opportunity of coming to some con- 
clusion upon this point, or it might be a nut for THe Musica Courter to 
crack, a pastime it sometimes glories in. However, let me tell you something 
of our local affairs. Since the advent of the new year Cincinnati has been 
getting ready tocelebrate the anniversary of its centennial existence. Of 
course we are to have grand centennial festivities. They are to open with 
the May Music Festival ; then we are to have a three months’ exposition, for 
which purpose additional buildings are being constructed in the park opposite 
Music Hall. A big band is to furnish the centennial music, with all sorts of 
soloists as special attractions. We'll have a hot time of it, don’t you think 
so, especially as the affair is to fall in the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber. Whether this year’s biennial May festival is going to be as grand an af- 
fair as those of the past is very doubtful, unless Thomas with his orchestra 
can make it so, Compared with those of the previous festivals the choral 
works to be performed at the next are certainly not of that awe-inspiring im- 
mensity (to the mass) which the festival management has in the past consid- 
ered one of the means of interesting the non-musical. I don’t think * St. 
Paul"’ (which has been given before) nor ** Paradise Lost,’ by Rubinstein. 
will bring a large concourse of visitors, The chorus is by no means what it 
has been in the past, and the soloists who have not already been heard in 
previous festivals are not of that wonder-exciting greatness which has in the 
past opened purses and made the dollars fly into the coffers of the festival 
In this dilemma the centennial event is truly a godsend. 


There was a time, during a sojourn among us of the “ god- 


management, 

The musical season has so far passed without any noteworthy occurrence, 
The annual blessings of piano recitals by our local pianists have for the most 
part been spared. Schneider, Carpé and Werthner have done their duty; 
Andrés and Magrath are booked for a few more chamber concerts, Andrés 
has given his recitals with the assistance of his two best pupils, Misses 
Roedter and Andrés, and the Philharmonic String Quartet. Magrath 
(principal piano teacher of Miss Bauer's Conservatory) was assisted by 
Bloom (violin teacher at the institute), a string quartet and some pupils of 
the conservatory. The Apollo Club (male chorus), under the direction of 
that thorough drillmaster, Bushfoley, has given some very enjoyable concerts, 
some with orchestra, In the last of these Miss Maud Poweil was the violin 
soloist. The Philharmonic String Quartet, an organization of four young 
Cincinnati musicians, namely, Henry Froehlich, Anthony Schath, Louis 
Wiegand and Max Grau, has this winter for the first time appeared asa 
quartet organization before a Cincinnati audience. The pecuniary results 
were not what their artistic work entitled them to; nevertheless they have 
made an excellent impression, which augurs well for the future, They are 
already engaged for several concerts in the city and without. 

Besides the local pianists mentioned, those engaged by the College of 





Music have also given recitals. Miss Gaul and Miss Hoetlze have given 
three ; Gerno has given one and will give two more. At the chamber con- 
certs given by the college, under Schradieck, Miss Hoetlze, Messrs. Doener, 
Graninger and Zorne have already had their turn. At the next concert Miss 
Gaul will play Arthur Foote’s splendid trio in C minor, which example de- 
serves to be foll d by all ble players. Our public thanks to Miss 
Gaul. This will be Foote’s first hearing in Cincinnati; it shall net be the 
last, as he is one of the most versatile of American composers. In the or- 
chestra concerts at the college (under Schradieck’s direction) we have had 
as soloists from the East: Mrs. Rivé-King, in Saint-Saéns’ G minor con- 
certo; Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, in Liszt’s A major, and in the next concert 
we will hear for the first time Carl Baermann in Beethoven's E flat concerto. 
Of our own pianists we have had Miss Gaul in Chopin's E minor and Mr. 
Doener in Weber's concertstlick. At the last concert Mr. Lino Mattioli 
played the Valkman ’cello concerto, He has a brilliant technic and plays 
with musicianly understanding, which is generally recognized and appreciat- 
ed. The programs of the symphony concerts are somewhat conservative. 
The symphonies performed so far are: Beethoven's in D, No.2; Schu- 
mann’s in E flat, No. 3. In the next we will have the ‘** Manfred” overture, 
by Schumann ; Brahms’ symphony in D, No. 2, and the ‘“ Tannhiuser” 
overture, Mr. Schradieck has this winter given us the opportunity and rare 
pleasure of again hearing the last quartets of Beethoven, op. 127 in E flat, 
op. 131 in C sharp minor, and op. 132 in A minor, At the last concert we 
are to have aiso the other of the four last, op. 136 in B flat. For the general 
public this is certainly caviare, but for the musicians it has been an in- 
tellectual treat for which they cannot thank Schradieck enough, although 
there may be difference of opinion. To study these quartets with the assist- 
ance of Mark's, Helm’s and Wagner's analysis, and then hear them with a 
seeing ear, score in hand, this is real communion with Beethoven which you 
By the bye, Otto Singer’s symphony is to be 
I have heard it twice for four 

It aims to connect the old 





metropolitans can't boast of, 
brought out by Gericke in Boston this winter. 

hands, and can assure you there is matter in it. 
with the new (symphonic poem) form, in so far asit is played without dividing 
the movements, and the four movements have the same subject matter. Mr. 
Singer wrote it in 1871, after the Franco-Prussian war, the result of which 
has given the symphony its * heroic ” character, which is not, however, in- 
scribed on the title page. 5. & 6. 








Sixteenth Boston Symphony. 


Boston, February 19. 


RADENER’S overture, “ Lustspiel,”” opened the ball at the 
Symphony last night and ‘* Der Arme Wilhelm’’ received the usual 

dose about his predilection for the writers of the Viennese school, Well, no 
wonder he loves music from Vienna,**as the Parisian loves his boulevard,”’ 
or as “* King Naaman believed in Abana Pharpar, rivers of Damascus,”’ for 
where Beethoven and Mozart and Haydn and Salieri and many others have 
left their personal influence is not a bad place for music to be made in, and, 
further, this overture was clever, musicianly, logical, with not a jot of peda- 
gogical longwindedness about it. Clear cut and to the point, it easily re- 
minds one of the spirit and vim of a Vienna Schwank or Posse, and is rightly 
It shows marks of Mozart’s influence, and 
Griidener is professor of har- 
This is his twenty-eighth opus. 


named “* overture to a comedy.” 
certainly does the Vienna schoul no discredit. 
mony at the Royal Conservatory of Vienna. 
Thomas played a capriccioso of his here in 1878 (op. 4). 

Mr. Sautet, the imported Opéra Comique (Paris) hautboyist, made quite a 
success of his blowing of the Handel G minor oboe concerto. In the orches- 
tra the oboe is most effective, but as a solo instrument it impresses me in like 
manner with the flute—disagreeably. This concerto is one of six concertos 
for eboe written in 1703, and it was played at a Harvard symphony in 1871. 

I must say I found the work just like a hundred others of Hindel’s smaller 
works ; just like extracts from one of his oratorios and as such not specially 
interesting. Further, the family of woodwind is not adapted for solo per- 
formances and very soon palls on the listener on account of the limited scope 
of harmony involved. A pretty larghetto march-like first movement, a brief 
and contented andante or quasi allegro and a sarabande and lively rondo, all 
of very curt development, form the work. Mr. Sautet is a master and does 
wonders with his * chip."’ He received a double recall and is quite a favorite 
with the audience. 

We may possibly soon have a Weber clarinet, a flute concerto, ora harp solo, 
which would be indeed more interesting than the *‘ everlasting as the hills "’ 
E flat major Beethoven, D minor Rubinstein for piano, and like novelties 
for the violin so often heard. We never hear a viola solo, and what richness 
does that instrument possess, and where is our triend of the double bass? 
Does not a Bottesiai flourish unknown to us in our midst? The three move- 
ments from Berlioz's‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ Symphony was the first perform- 
ance of the work by the ‘* Boston Symphony.’’ Mr. Thomas has played 
it here twice, last time seven years ago, entire in its five divisions 
with the choruses and songs. It is much more enjoyable than the 
* Fantastique,’ not being so ultra eccentric, and retaining some vista of 
musical form, The ‘Queen Mab Scherzo,’ that famed musical ** spider's 
web"’ only rivaled by the “ Dance of the Elves "’ from the “ Damnation of 
Faust "’ was received with an ovation, and Mr. Gericke had to bow three ac- 
knowledgments. It was played more effectively than either of the other 
movements. Mr. Gericke was dissatisfied himself evidently with various 
things in the first movement, the woodwind making even a false entry. 

Although not so difficult as the ** Fantastique,’’ it was not so well played. 
Mendel like, common sense and refreshing overture to ** Ruy 
Blas” closed the evening. It was like a cool evening in a hammock ona 
balcony after a roasting day. My goodness, how healthy does he seem com- 
ing after Berlioz’s colossal sound vortex. It was played perfectly and cleared 
up the surcharged musical atmosphere to perfection. Next week Bargiel 
** Prometheus” overture, Rubinstein D minor piano concerto, Schubert 
andante “* Tragic Symphony,” Wagner symphony. Miss Mary E. Obrion 
plays the concerto. The most interesting musical event otherwise this week 
was the first of Mr. Arthur Whiting’s two recitals of chamber music from 
works of three living composers—Johannes Brahms, 1833; Anton Dvorak, 
1841; Josef Rheinberger, 1839. 

That was attraction enough in itself ; then Loeffler and Kneisel were to 
play side by side, so tosay. W.L. Whitney, son of Myron H. Whitney, and 
W. J. Winch were to assist also the Kneisel quartet. 

Verily Mr. Whiting is |:beral and provides aa feast. The Brahms sonata, 
A major, op. 100, pianoand violin, is rather more melodic (even reminding of 
Gade at times) than that composer usually is, and the finale allegretto 
grazioso is a tidbit of a delicious quality. Newsonatas for piano and violin 
are ever welcome, for they will relieve us from the terrible ** Kreutzer”’ and 
its comrades so frequently inflicted. Mr, Whiting's solos of Rheinberger were 
pretty and graceful and neatly played. More could not be said, as he lacks 
power and wrist technic, The menuetto for left hand was perfectly played in 
his style. 

Mr. Whitney’s Brahms selections, op. 94 and op. 86, were lugubrious enough, 
with the exception of the soul stirring and with{indignation boiling ‘* No Home, 
No Country,” which was excellently declaimed. The Dvorak in F minor, op, 
65, first time in Boston, was fairly rendered by Whiting, Loeffler and Giese, 
The allegretto grazioso, or middle movement, is strikingly like the Schu- 
mann quintet triple passages in the trios interpolated in the scherzo. In 
the adagio there is a superb cantilene for violin, which was finely em- 
phasized by Mr. Loeffler. In the finale, however, the difficulties were too 
great for the pianist, and moreover a couple of bad slips were made. On the 
whole the entertainment was most enjoyable; a large audience attended— 
not the usual newspaper audience, but a genuine full room, and the works 
given were ample reward for attending. W. Waucu Laupgr, 
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FOREICN NOTES. 


... Flotow’s posthumous opera, “The Count of St. 
Megrin,” has met with considerable success at Cologne. 


....Julius Sachs, one of the most celebrated piano 
teachers in Germany, has just died in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


....It is said that Sardou and Massenet will collabor- 
ate in a new opera on the subject of ‘‘ The Conquest of Mex- 
ico” for the Paris Opéra during the Exhibition year. 


....Mrs. Kastner, the widow of the well-known music- 
al savant, has bequeathed to the Académie Frangaise the sum 
of 55,000 francs for the foundation of various prizes. 


....Weimar keeps up its character for enlightened 
spirit and enterprise. The arrangements for this next season 
will include performances of Cornelius’ ‘* Barbier von Bagdad,” 
Pergolesi’s ‘‘ La Serva Padrona” and Neitzel’s ‘‘ Dido.” 


...A most successful first performance of Wagner's 
‘Die Meistersinger” took place last month at Cassel, the dif- 
ficult work having been most carefully prepared for several 
months past under direction of Capellmeister Treiber, of the 
Hof Theatre. 

..From Vienna it is announced that the Choral 
Society of that city will visit London next season. One hun- 
dred and fifty members are expected to undertake the journey. 
They will stay six days in London, and give three concerts for 
charitable purposes ; one of these will be with the help of the 
Richter orchestra. 

.... New York audiences are said to be omnivorous inthe 
matter of music, but what are they compared to the public of 
Milan, where, the other night, Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” 
without cuts, was followed by the ballet ‘‘ Excelsior,” the en- 
tertainment lasting from 8 o’clock in the evening until half 
past 2 in the morning. 

... Paul Kalisch, a German lyric tenor, now on his 
way hitherward, is a young performer whose approaching 
change of condition is likely to attract a good deal of atten- 
tion and some envy. Mr. Kalisch comes hither to wed Miss 
Lilli Lehmann, and the marriage is to be celebrated with as 
little delay as possible. 

... The gift of £30,000 to the Royal English College 
of Music by Sampson Fox, C. E., the founder of the Leeds 
Forge Company, will, it is understood, provide that institution 
with a permanent home at Kensington-gore. The money is a 
jubilee gift, celebrating not the jubilee of the Queen’s reign, 
out Mr. Fox’s own fiftieth birthday. 

.... The Berliners are heaping coals of fire upon the 
heads of the Parisians by receiving a French operetta company 
with hearty applause. Some sort of manifestation was feared 
by timid souls, but the good natured Germans, who only 
desired amusement, distinguished between things that differ, 
had their money’s worth in peace and went calmly home. 

... A committee of selection appointed by the sub- 
scribers to the proposed Mozart monument in Vienna have 
approved the design sent in by Anton P. Wagner, who executed 
the statues of Haydn and Dittersdorf for the Opera House. 
The sculptor proposes an effigy of the great composer, seated 
between two allegorical figures—a sphinx to represent religious 
music and a lion to personify music for the stage. 

....From Brussels comes the news that after the tri- 
umph of ‘* Die Walkiire” another true success has been scored 
at La Monnaie by Thomas’ ‘‘ Le Cid,” with Mrs. Landouzy, 
Gandubert and Isnardon. The management has secured the en- 
gagement for two years of Mrs. Melba, and the statement made 
in Paris journals that this successful singer had signed a con- 
tract with Ritt and Gailhard and would appear shortly in 
Paris is false. 


...-.One great feature of the Italian theatres is 
Business seems to be done in such places 
According to Za Vedetta, when an 


the clague. 
upon very simple terms. 
artist arrives in Florence he (or she, as the case may be) is duly 
waited upon and two very plain courses are suggested. You 
may pay either in money or free tickets—it is somewhat senten- 
tiously added that cash is preferred—and you will then be ap- 
plauded by the gallery to your heart’s content and to the extent 
of your contribution. If you do not pay you are loudly hissed. 
For such a transaction, if the facts be correctly stated, we have 
in this country a very ugly name. And it seems that even in 
Italy the bona-fide public are beginning to protest against their 
applauding being done for them. 

.... Says the London Figaro; “The severe criticisms 
leveled at the famous Sixtine Choir in their attempt to execute 
Palestrina’s ‘Missa Pape Marcelli,’ on the occasion of the Pa- 
pal Jubilee, will considerably disconcert those who believe (or 
affect to believe) that nothing good in music can come save out 
of Italy, and will not a little amuse those who are aware of 
the actual state of things existing in the ‘land of song.’ Ac- 
cording to the foreign papers(not our own, which may possi- 
bly be biassed) the singers sang out of tune and lacked even 
simple precision, which, if true, is a matter of which a second- 
rate choir in a third-rate English town would be heartily 
ashamed. It is added that the cardinals themselves have this 
state of things under consideration. But the cream of the joke 
is that some silly people still fancy that the Italy of to-day is 
the Italy of half a century ago, and is the only country from 
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whence the rest of the nations of the earth can engage vocal- 
ists and conductors and can discover new music.” 

.. Joseph Joachim made his rentrée in London at 
the Monday Popular Concerts last week. 

....Mr. F. H. Cowen has been appointed president of 
the Liverpool Musical Club, in succession to Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren. 

.Clara Schumann is expected in London on or 
about the 25th inst., to play at six popular and one orchestral 
concerts, 

....Ebenezer Prout has almost finished a new grand 
opera. Miss Kisch, of Liverpool, a pupil of Weingaertner, of 
Mrs. Schumann, Leschetitzky, and others, has just made a suc- 
cessful début as a pianist at Vienna. 

.The new Panaieff Theatre St. Petersburg 
will be opened to the public with a season of Italian opera. 
The house is practically fireproof, and is lighted by means of 
The orchestra is placed under the stage, as in Bay- 


in 


electricity. 
reuth, 

commemorative tablet has just been placed 
6 Unter den Tuchlauben, at Vienna, 
** Mozart resided in this house in the 
‘Die Entfilhrung aus 


against the house No. 
bearing the inscription : 
1781, 


year where he composed his opera, 


dem Serail.’” 

d’Albert will next month give a series of 
piano As he is an Englishman by birth, 
although he is now one of the most prominent musicians of 
Germany and has entirely discarded his native country, he 
may possibly find favor in the eyes of the Parisians. 


. Eugene 


recitals at Paris. 


. To her Handel, Beethoven and Meyerbeer streets, 
Leipsic, the birthplace of 
many composers, with eleven 
streets named after so many musicians, has not as yet honored 
the memory of her great son by a similar compliment. 


Berlin will now add a Wagner-st. 


Wagner and the home of so 


.Adelina Patti obtained an enthusiastic welcome 

at the Royal Opera House, Madrid, on Saturday night a fort- 
She appeared in ‘‘ Linda di Chamouni “Tl 
rhe stalls were $6 to $20, Standing room in the top 
All the leading members of Madrid society 


night ago. and 
Bacio.” 
gallery cost $1. 
Patti gets $15,000 for six performances. 


.The fifth anniversary of Wagner’s death (13th 

Berlin by a concert of the Wagner 
Royal Opera House, when Deppe con- 
overture and the C major symphony 
‘* Parsifal” vorspiel, orchestral 
” and 


were present, 
inst.) was observed in 
given at the 

ducted the 
and Schroeder conducted the 
portions from the third act of ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung 


Society, 
‘Faust ” 


the ** Kaisermarsch.” 


The will of Jenny Lind bequeathes to her grand- 
son the cabinet of books presented to her by New York fire 
companies. The freehold estate is bequeathed to her husband, 
A legacy of 50,000 Swedish crowns is bequeathed to the Uni- 
for the 


Sweden, maintenance of poor 


Sweden, 


Upsala, 
students. The 
crowns, to be applied to the aid of poor students who propose 
The personal 


versity at 


university at Lund, receives 5,000 
entering the ministry of the Protestant Church. 


property of the dead singer is valued at $250,000. 


The following new works were performed for the 
first time at the Paris classical concerts Sunday a fortnight ago. 
poéme symphonique, by E. Chausson (at Lamou- 
Didon,” scéne dramatique, by G. Charpen- 
tier (at Colonne’s concert), and E, Lalo’s Rhapsodie Norvé- 
Other musical news from Paris 


‘ Viviane,” 


reux’s concert); ‘‘ 


gienne (at the Conservatoire). 
is to the effect that LeRey, a young pupil of Mr. Délibes and 
the composer of the opera ** Stenio,” represented at the Théatre 
at Rouen, a short time since, has just completed an 
Hermanu et Dorothée,” which is destined for 
Mr. Porel, the manager of L’Odéon, has 


des Arts, ¢ 
opera entitled ** 
the Opéra Comique. 
commissioned Mr. Benjamin Godard to compose the incidental 
music for Mrs. Simone Arnand’s new play, ‘‘ Jeanne de Arc,” 
which, it is expected, will be performed at the end of the sea- 
son with Lamoureux's orchestra. Robert Planquette is en- 
gaged on the incidental music for the approaching revival at 
the Gaité of the elder Dumas’ and Auguste Maquet’s drama 
*Vingt Ans Aprés, ’ 


Reply of McGuckin. 


Tueatre, WasuincTon, D. C., 
February zo, 1888. 


{ 
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New NATIONAL 


Editors of The Musical Courier : 
Y attention has been drawn to an article in 
Pape MusicaL Courter concerning the alleged claim 


of L. Ruben against myself. Allow me space to deny 


Mr. Airs statements. He had nothing to do with my pres- 
ent engagement, the only one made for the National Opera in 
America. The negotiations pending for an engagement for 


the previous season were broken off by my not accepting the 
conditions. 

My present engagement was made directly with Mr. Locke 
through his representative, Mr. Cholmley Jones, who vis- 
ited London for the purpose of concluding an engagement 
with me. I may add that Mr. Ruben did all possible to dis- 
suade me from accepting this engagement, for he gratuitously 
(2?) supplied me with a collection of unfavorable and scurril- 
ous articles against the National Opera, its founders and its 


assurance of Mr. Locke's representative that induced me to ac- 
cept the engagement, which I have not regretted. 
Yours sincerely, 
Barton McGuckin, National Opera. 
P. S.—The statement that my theatrical wardrobe is mort- 
gaged to Mr. Jewett, of Philadelphia, is absolutely false. 
B. McG. 





Music in Baltimore. 





A New Pr1ano CONCERTO. 


O particular musical instrument has been 
more richly endowed with a literature of its own than 
that modern tyrant, the piano. It is strange, therefore, that 
among the great number of works written for piano and or- 
chestra only a comparatively small number have shown quali- 
ties of sufficient strength and merit to keep them on the 
modern concert repertory. The number of piano concertos 
figuring on our programs does not exceed that of the fingers 
possessed by the individual player who chooses to perform 
them. Take Beethoven's Gand E flat major concertos, the 
two Chopin, the two Liszt, the Schumann, the Henselt, the 
Raff, the Grieg, the Rubinstein D minor, the Saint-Saéns G 
minor and the occasional performance of one of Mendelssohn's 
or Mozart's concertos, and you have very nearly the extent of 
the modern pianist’s repertory of works for piano and orches- 
tra. With these, the Brahms B flat, the two Tschaikowski, the 
Scharwenka first concerto and that monstrosity, the Dvorak 
concerto, are nearly the only ones that have attracted modern 
players to perform them. It would seem, therefore, that any 
worthy addition to this rather limited list would certainly 
not be unwelcome. ‘That such an addition emanated from 
Baltimore, was announced in THE MusICAL CouRIER a few 
weeks ago, when Mr. Richard Burmeister’s piano concerto 
in D minor was first produced there at the last of Mr. W. 
Edward Heimendahl’s Philharmonic concerts, the composer's 
accomplished wife playing the piano part and he himself con- 
ducting the orchestra. 

When it was announced that a second hearing would be 
granted the new work at last Saturday’s third Peabody con- 
cert, one of the editors of THE MusicaL Courter, with that 
paper's usual enterprise, attended in person a production of the 
new work, which was to be interpreted this time with the com- 
poser himself at the piano. After a careful perusal of the 
score, and a not less attentive listening to the performance, the 
writer is enabled to confess unreservedly that in his estimation 
the Burmeister p’ano concerto is the most important of 
modern productions of that genre. The work is written in 
four movements and is laid out somewhat on the plan of the 
Brahms B flat major concerto, although, unlike the latter, the 
third movement, intermezzo scherzando in D major, is not 
separated from the last movement, alla marcia, which latter 
follows atfacca. The themes of the new work are thoroughly 
original in invention and are not mere musical short phrases, 
but are musical thoughts which deserve to be called themes in 
reality. Their treatment throughout the entire work is of the 
most ingenious, musicianly and interesting nature, and show 
such logical development as only an artist of musical feel- 
ing and thought is capable of producing. Especially beautiful 
and fine in conception and treatment is the slow movement, 
opening in G minor and slightly suggestive of Chopin, but 
quickly regaining absolute originality of thought in the suc- 
ceeding episode in B flat major, which, by the way, is the pre- 
vailing key of the movement. The first movement and the 
above mentioned intermezze are strong and happy in inven- 
tion, a peculiarly harmonized scale phrase in the latter being 
especially interesting and worthy of notice. The last move- 
ment is built entirely on themes previously heard in the 
concerto, but treated with abundant skill in rhythmic changes, 

The orchestration throughout is good and the treatment of 
the piano part exceedingly effective, although all the usual and 
now disgustingly hackneyed trill, scale and passage work is 
studiously avoided. The composer, a pupil of Liszt, who is a 
pianist of the very first rank, interpreted his work with that 
particular spirit and conception which only the author of a 
work knows how to impart to its reading and with an abso- 
lutely clean, well-cut technic and a good, healthy touch and 
tone. He was, however, severely handicapped by the abom- 
inable accompaniment of a scratc> or rather amateur orchestra, 
which does no credit to a city of the size of Baltimore or to an 
institution of the reputation of that of the Peabody Conservatory. 
Moreover, the conductor, Mr. Asger Hamerik, seems hardly 
fitted to hold the important position entrusted to him, for his 
conducting of the not over-difficult accompaniment to the con- 
certo was exceeded in slovenliness and general incompetency 
only by the frightfully stupid and unreasonable reading he 
gave to Beethoven's immortal C minor symphony, which work 
was given in such mutilated and disgusting a caricature per- 
formance that even Walter Damrosch’s reading of the same 
looms up asan enjoyable one. He at least wields the baton 
over an orchestra of musicians, while the violins and the 
woodwind especially of the so-called Peabody orchestra cannot 
rightfully be enumerated among that pretty far stretching 
general term—musician. 

The only other orchestral number on the program was a 
manuscript overture, entitled ‘‘ The Vikings,” in A minor, by 





manager. Under these circumstances it was only the personal 











found its way to public performance in Baltimore had it not 
been written by one of the conductor’s compatriots, a Scan- 
dinavian, for its thematic invention is of the weakest and the 
treatment entirely conventional. 

The vocal soloist at this concert was a Mrs. Richard Ort- 
mann, a local soprano of pleasing but not very strong voice 
and acceptable musical delivery, who appropriately to the 
Lenten season sang three of Beethoven’s Busselieder, of which 
the last, ‘‘ Thy love, O Lord, extendeth far,” in E major, she 
gave with particularly felicitous phrasing and expression. She 
was accompanied on the piano by a young man who tried to 
make a piano solo out of the accompaniment, and who had 
the impudence to alter some of Beethoven’s harmonies. 

Mr. W. E. Heimendahl’s season of Philharmonic concerts 
is over, and at the final gathering last Sunday the orchestra 
found cause to be satisfied with the results in many ways. 
Looking over the work done by the orchestra during the two 
years of its existence, we cannot but acknowledge the great 
difference in programs, especially as regards novelties, be- 
tween the Philharmonic Society and the older organization, 
the Peabody, a difference which speaks volumes in favor of 
the Philharmonic and the great benefit it has been to the musi- 
cal public of Baltimore, It has given that city opportunities to 
hear a number of works which had never been given there be- 
fore, a good many of which were novelties. Outside of sym- 
phonies and overtures by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn and Spohr, Mr. Heimendahl 
brought out for the first time in Baltimore Cowen’s ‘‘ Scandi- 
navian” symphony and Goldmark’s ‘‘A Rural Wedding.” 
Tschaikowski’s serenade for string orchestra was also a novelty. 
Other numbers new to Baltimore were Bizet’s suite, ‘‘ Chil- 
dren at Piay,” Massenet’s ‘‘ Scenes Moresques”’ and ‘‘ Scénes 
Napolitaine,” Delibés’ suite from ‘‘Coppelia,” Dvorak’s 
**Slavonic Dances” and ‘‘ Husitzka” overture, Rubinstein’s 
‘*Bal Costumé” and piano concerto in D minor, Saint-Saéns’ 
‘*Phzton” and piano concerto in C minor, No. 4; Hoff- 
mann’s ‘‘ Hungarian Suite,” Brahms’ ‘* Hungarian Dances,” 
Floersheim’s ‘‘ Consolation,” Gernsheim's overture, ‘* Wald- 
meister’s Brautfahrt ;"" Burmeister’s piano concerto in D 
minor, Mendelssohn’s complete music to the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” a large number of works of Richard Wagner, 
and last and not least Abert’s splendid arrangement of the G 
minor fugue of Bach. 

This is certainly a fine showing, for which Baltimore ought 
to be thankful to Mr. Heimendahl and his orchestra, Con- 
sidered from an educational point of view their work cannot be 
overestimated. Finally we must not forget to mention that 
the efficiency of the orchestra is greatly improved since Mr. 


Heimendahl's accession to the baton, and that this fact makes 
itself felt even at the concerts of other musical organiza- 
tions in Baltimore. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will give a series of four 
popular concerts, the first of which will be given next Friday 
at the Concordia. O. F. 








—— The Gantzberg Theatre, on Washington-st., Ho- 
boken, N. J., was totally destroyed by fire on Monday 
morning, the loss being $50,000 and the life of the musical 
director, Otto Labes, who was suffocated by smoke. 

——Mrs. Minnie Richards, the well-known pianist, 
played an interesting program at a musicale given last week 
by Mrs. John Hulin, of Twenty-fifth-st. 





INCORPORATED | 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York, 
Director. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 


A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
ot Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This Ccllege is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 


Special Summer Course begins June 15. Send for Catalogue. 


VOCAL TEACHER WANTED, 


FOR MUSICAL COLLEGE IN NORTHERN CITY 
OF 150,000 INHABITANTS. 





None but highest grade Teachers need apply. Position soon worth 
#3,000 per annum to a successful Teacher. Address applications, 
with references and full personal particulars, to A. X. B., care of Tue 


Musicar Courtgr, 25 East 14th Street, New York. 


NEW SYSTEM 


—Oor— 


PRACTICAL HARMONY 


— FOR— 
PIANO AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 
By HENGY SCHWING. 





Price, $1.50. Address the Author, 205 W. Fayette St., Baltimore. 


The Berlin Klavierlehrer says: ‘** The method is new, but uncom- 
monly clear and to the point.” 
Rost. Gotppeck: “ ‘The perusal of this ingenious work has given 
us the greatest pleasure.” 

Ascer Hamerik: “Some of the modulations are both ingenious. and 
pretty, and the harmonic motives are quite original.” 

The late Herman Hammer: “I am fully aware what 1 A Whee. I 
assert that Schwing’s Practical Harmony will quickly ma 
oe and = Pepeibly create an entire ‘revolution in the msothel'< if 





G. C, Bohlmann, a work which probably would -not have 


teaching Harmo: 
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The daily papers of yesterday print a lot of gossip 
about Henrietta Beebe-Lawton’s dismissal from Dr. Paxton’s 
church as being a disturbing element in its choir. 
that she and the contralto, Mrs. Sarah Baron-Anderson, have 
stood next to each other in the choir for a long time without 
speaking, and everybody knows Mrs. Anderson’s amiability 


of temperament. 


Mrs. Beebe-Lawton is said to have remarked : 


It seems 





“Of course, | nothing more, nothing less ; 


I am not one of those birds of rare plumage who flourish at 
the Yellow Opera House on Broadway, but I think I may 
safely say that in my own line as choir, oratorio and ballad 
singer I stand in the top rank of my profession.” 

If this remark is to be credited Mrs. Beebe-Lawton must 
have been wofully underestimated by everyone for years, for 
we have always looked on her as a good local choir singer, 
and any attempt to bring her into 





Birmingham, Ala., 
27, Mobile ; 28 and 29, New Orleans. 

Mr. Abbey has sued the father of young Hofmann 
for breach of contract and has attached his trunks, 
will be interesting to watch this litigation. 


competition with the artists of the Metropolitan is too absurd 
an idea to be entertained for a moment. 
The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club is: 


to-morrow ; 24, Selma; 25, Demopolis ; 


&e. It 








Professional Caras. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pasiet, Ac Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in 








Address aro East Tenth Street, New York, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East soth street, New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. LBY, 23 Hast rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West oth Street, New York. 

Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, . 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
w74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 





























MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat CuLturg. 
Address “Tue Ftoripa,”’ 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE. ‘ERRANI, 


VocaL Tracer, 
21g East roth Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Casneny Instruction, 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Addre: 
STEINWAY HALL, : New York. 


C, A. CAFPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 
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SPRING and SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


To meet the early demand for Spring 
and Summer Dress Goods, announce an 
important display of complete lines in 
all grades of rich impo wool fabrics. 

A select invoice of Paris Kobes. 
wrought with spun gold, silver and 
Damascus steel, also with needlework 
and Moire, in new contrasts and entirely 
original designs. 

Striped, plaid, checked and mixed 
woolens in great variety, Bengalines, 
Challies, Dress Veilings, silk and wool 
Pongee and Henrietta Cloth in all the 
new colors. Samples sent on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


Jas. McCreery& Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








Professional Cards. 


Mr VICTOR HERBERT, 


ViOLONCELLO VirTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Conneste and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 











VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 





JOHN BAYER, 


pome Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
rk. 





HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Hotel Albemarle, Boston, 





Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio, 
ons in the Art of Singin; 
Address a19 East 18th 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


treet, NewYork, 





ALBERT KUENZLE N, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble sueme. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York 


MR. CHARLES KAISER, 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 








MIss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIANISTE AND TEACHER OF THE PiANo. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 








CHICKERING HALL. 
Saturday Evening, Feb. 25, 1888. 


CONCERT 


GIVEN BY 


Mme. MARIE DAUSZ 


AND HER PUPILS. 


os 


Reserved Seats, $1.00. 


ee 


FOR SALE AT 
EDW. SCHUBERTH & CO.'S, 28 UNION SQUARE. 


DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 





BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO €0., 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 





FARRAND & wer 


ORGAN CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S. A. 


we N OF 


boo ae 


OF 
ANY ORGAN ANY 
\N THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLEDFOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


VOLUME = SWEETIE 


ore ee, 
CATALOGUE 
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ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 


T. FLARERTY & C0, 


DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 


ORGANS, 


225 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


92 Third Ave., New York, 


Artistic Bow and Violin Maker, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALER IN FINE OLD VIOLINS. 


A Valuable Collection of CREMONA Instra- 
ments lately brought from Europe for sale. 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO A GENUINE 
Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, 1734, at $3,000 
and an Antonius Stradivarius at $2,000. 


MAKER OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


KNOPF VIOLINS AND KNOPF BOWS, 
Artistic Repairing. 


Germany. BERLIN. 


BLINDYWORTH 
Conservatory of Music. 


PIANO, THEORY OF MUSIC, 
SINGING AND LANGUAGES. 





Hafenplatz 4. 





Dr. W. LANGHANS, M. MOSZKOWSKI, TH. 
RUFER, and other Renowned Masters. 
Prospectus at the Music Stores of Scuirmer and 


Scuusertu in New York City; Dirson and Scumipt 
in Boston. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER. ORGANS 


BRATTLEBORO, 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


VT., U.S.A. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 
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THE REVIVAL IN THE 
ORCAN TRADE. 








Fire in the KE. FP. Carpenter 
Factory. 


LIEUT.-GOVERNOR FULLER’S GENEROUS 
OFFER. 


NDICATIONS have for some time past pointed to 
| a revival of business in the organ trade. A few 
weeks ago Mr. George T. McLaughlin, of the New Eng- 
land Organ Company, disclosed to us the condition of 
trade with the company since January 1, and the figures 
proved conclusively that the trade of the New England 
Organ Company would be far in excess for the first 
three months of this year as compared with January, 
February and March of 1887. We publish with this ex- 
tracts from three letters sent to us by organ manufac- 
tories. 

Malcolm Love & Co., manufacturers of the Waterloo 
organs, at Waterloo, N. Y., write: 

On account of 


Our trade for the month of February has surprised us. 


the heavy storms we looked for a light business, but if it holds up the rest 
of the month as it has so far we shall ship about double what we did Feb- 


ruary of last year 


The Loring & Blake Organ Company write : 


Trade is excellent and we have about all that we can attend to. We do 
not usually expect much trade at this season of the year, but for some rea- 
we bave been very much crowded all winter, or at least for the last 


month. The prospects for the organ trade throughout the entire country, 


I think, are excellent for the coming year. We do not see anything that 
can ioterfere to make it different, except the matter of politics, and we do 
not think that the business men allow politics to interfere as much with 


their business as they used to years ago 





our storehouse, quite a distance from the fire, that re- 
We do not think there will be an interruption to our 
business whatever, and we expect to be running full blast by the first of 


organs on hand in 
ceived ne damage. 


the coming week. 





Musical Merchandise. 


HE trade in musical merchandise is indebted 

to England for some of the most wholesome decisions 

that of late have been promulgated in any country, and 
which no doubt wiil lead toward a thorough purification 
of the trade in general. All musical instruments of foreign 
manufacture, but bearing English labels, thus intimating 
their being made in England, not only will be liable to 
be seized on importation into England, but all goods the 
origin of which are misstated by false labels, whether they 
be German goods with French labels or vice will be 
subject to seizure also. The simple classification of foreign 
goods in the English language will not be admitted any 
more, unless there is an express statement of their foreign 
English words, such as 


versa, 


origin; nor is the use of single 
patent, warranted, &c., allowed without an identification of 
their foreign origin. 

This law will affect to a great extent the German industrial 
centres in musical merchandise and benefit them very much. 

Almost all bow instruments that are now imported by the 
thousands bear false statements and labels concerning their 
makers. In the future labels bearing the names of Stradivarius 
or Guarnerius or Amati or Stainer will only be admitted on 
genuine instruments of such makers, while copies of the same 
must bear the words, ‘‘ copy of —-——— 

We hope that in the future the makers of such instruments 
in their own interest will place their own labels inside such 
goods, so that they will get due credit for their works. 

The example that England has given cannot be recom- 
mended too highly to all other nations, so that the barefaced 
frauds that are going on now in the trade may soon become an 
utter impossibility. 

From the London A/usical Opinion we quote the following : 

‘* The English Trade Marks bill has caused great satisfaction 
over here (Germany), as it is hoped that a check will be thereby 
put upon the practice so largely obtaining now of importing 
instruments without any or with wilfully misleading name 
plates. The Markneukirchen makers of bowed instruments 
have been the chief sufferers from this practice, as all their 
really good instruments have hitherto been sold under some 
false name, and only the commoner kinds have been allowed 
to retain the name of the place of their origin. The new law 
may be perhaps the means of enabling the actual maker to 
attain to the position he is entitled to in the eyes of the pur- 
chaser.” 

We clip from last Sunday's //era/d : ‘* There is great excite- 
ment in Berlin commercial circles because some German goods 
stamped with an English trade mark, and—for appearance 
sake—shipped to America via England, have been confiscated 
in England during transhipment, under the terms of the new 
British Trade Mark law.” 

In Germany the trade has been excellent, as the following 
figures will show: During the quarter ending December 31, 
1887, the export from the consular district of Leipsic to the 
United States amounted to $47,842, and from the district of 
Gera to $21,738. The export from Saxony during the year 
ending September 30, 1887, amounted to $1,255,000 for musi- 
cal instruments and to $78,000 for sheet music. These figures 
are greatly in excess of any previous year, thus showing the 
advancement this trade has made in Saxony 

Musical Opinion also states that Mr. De Witt, proprietor of 
the Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenbau, has sold his entire collec- 
tion of ancient musical instruments to the Prussian Govern- 
ment. This collection is, if not the largest, at least the most 
valuable and important one that has ever been in private 
hands. We gave a full description of it in THr Musicar 
Courier last year, having seen it in Leipsic. 

The confidence a member of the Astor family has shown in 
the skill of a New York firm of zither makers will bear good 
fruit and deserves imitation. To Messrs. Hartman Brothers 
& Reinhardt, 225 Bowery, an order was given for a zither at 
the price of $400, a sum which, as far as we know, never has 
been paid for such an instrument before now. 

Mr. Herschel Fenton, for many years with J. Howard Foote, 
has gone into business at 59 Maiden-!ane on his own account. 





rhe letter of the E. P. Carpenter Company contains 
interesting news. It is dated Brattleboro, February 16 
(last Thursday) : 

We were unfortunate enough last night to have quite a serious fire in | 
our factory, which burned from the engine room, between the two build- 
ings, to the roof, destroying a part of the roof of the north building. Be- | 
ing so well protected by automatic sprinklers, our fire loss is comparatively 


but the damage by water is considerable, probably five or six 
and offered any 


nothing, 
thousand dollars. Lieut.-Governor Fuller called here 
assistance they could give us in filling our orders during this emergency, 


which kindness we greatly appreciate. We have quite a large stock of | 








As this gentleman commands a large set of acquaintances all 
over the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, his suc- 
cess is rather assured. His intentions are not to become a for- 
midable rival of the big importing houses, but to keep a well- 
selected stock for his many friends who value his knowledge 
about the same and trust in the superior quality of his selec- 
tions. 


In the musical merchandise trade there is a disgraceful gos- 


forward until they are misconstrued so as to create the most 
bitter animosity. An effort should be made to end this child- 
ish gossip going on between certain individuals. 

Itis agreeable to notice that the daily papers sometimes 
bring items about the musical merchandise trade also. 

The 7e/egram of February 17 has the following article : 

The proprietor of a music store on Sixth-ave., where banjos .and violins 
form a prominent feature of the business, said toa 7e/egram reporter: “ A 
great many banjos were used last Christmas as presents, more than double 
Ladies have taken of late 
The 


by men average ro inches. 


any previous year, especially in ladies’ sizes. 
greatly to banjo playing —ladies, too, among the bon ton of society. 
ladies’ size is 9 inches in diameter. Those used 
The minstrels’ are 12 inches in diameter and built much stronger than 
other banjos, with thicker strings, so as to produce louder sounds. Banjos 
sell all the way up from $1.50 to $25, but you can get a very good banjo 
for $10 and a fair one for $5 that we will guarantee. The expensive 
banjos are of course more ornamental than those that are cheaper, but it 
does not follow that they are any better in a musical point of view. 

We sell violins as low as §r1, full 
we sell at $5 


“ The same may be said of violins. 


size, but we don't recommend them. These, however, that 
we can guarantee, but a pretty good fiddle may be had from §$ro to $25. 
Of course, a Cremona is a thing that only a millionaire can touch, as some 
of these Cremonas, and there are not many of them, have sold as high as 
$3,000.” 

** How is the business in guitars ?"’ 

** Well, there is no marked advance in guitars. They hold their own, 
but they will never be wholly discarded, especially by Cubans and Span- 
iards, to whom the guitar is dearer than possibly any other instrument, 
especially for serenading purposes. 

** The banjos for ladies here in this city are driving guitars more or less 
not the banjos of 


They are soft like 


They are 
harsh 


to the wall, because they are so handy to use 
the minstrel show. loud 
the guitar and the strings are fine, but they are much more sprightly than 


They are not as and 
the guitar and can get around these popular melodies that are now all the 
rage. 

* The In fact a 


good player can make it as effective as a piano, and as an accompaniment 


banjo music is especially well adapted for dancing 
for singing it is excellent.”’ 

‘** How is the business in violins ?"’ 

“ That is 
than 


always good. More people are ambitious to play the violin 


other instrument, for the reason that there is no instrument 


We 


number of young girls and 


any 


equal to tt. have many young boys looking for violins, and quite a 


ladies are taking a fancy to the same instru- 


ment 


An industry carried on in the Erie County penitentiary, at 
Buffalo, has a merit of novelty and melody, and does not 
because it has only 
Edward Morrill, the prisoner, was 


interfere with the trade unions, perhaps 
one convict engaged in it. 
sent there eight years ago for a deadly assault committed in a 
He had been a ‘‘tough,” and nothing musical was 
began his long sentence. 


saloon. 
observed in his make-up until he 
Then he took to banjo music and soon made a good instru- 
ment, which he learned to play, until now he handlesit with 
the grace and adeptness of a minstrel. The prison authori- 
ties state that he has made some forty instruments, the later 
productions being of the best quality, perfect in tone, made of 
the finest material, nicely inlaid, and of the quality usually 
Morrill has disposed of all he has made, 
, and has sold them at $15 and $20. 
He was one of a famous quartet of safe breakers who operated 


sold for $50 or $60. 
mostly to professional men 


in some of the principal cities about a decade ago. 
We shall have some interesting matter in next week's issue 
concerning the Converse-Stratton suit. 


Important. 

S we goto press we learn that a strike has 
A has taken place in the factory of the New England Piano 
Company, Boston. Assembly 3891, K. of L., composed of 
piano varnishers and polishers, held a crowded meeting on 
Monday afternoon in New Era Hall, Boston, in response toa 
special call published in the newspapers of that city. The 
meeting was to consider some trade difficulty, and was con- 
ducted with the greatest secrecy, no member being allowed to 
divulge what occurred inside. 

This probably had reference to the strike. 


Notice. 
SosToNn, February 13, 1888. 
TTENTION is called to a change now made in the styles 
The ordinary method has been to 
As now arranged, the 


having the celeste and kalophon. 
draw an extra set in combination with the dulciana. 
celeste (or kalophon) draws the extra set of reeds alone, and this set is voiced 
so asto produce a peculiar character of tone, entirely different from and 
stronger than the dulciana We hereby gain a solo stop of marked beauty, 
and at the same time greatly strengthen the treble portion of the organ. The 
celeste or kalophon effect can be produced as before by drawing the celeste or 
kalophon with the dulciana, 
All organs hereafter will be constructed on this plan. 
Tue Smirh AMERICAN ORGAN AND Piano Company. 


—Charles H. Steinway has been appointed receiver for the 
firm of F. Grote & Co., dealers in ivory, at 114 East Four- 
teenth-st. and 469 Broadway. It is understood that the cred- 


itors are to receive 50 per cent. of their claims within two 
years, and probably not less than 30 per cent. additional as 





sip going on, and messages seem to be brought back and 





soon as it can legally be paid. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 























edged by the highest musical authori- = -' Ln a hibition. 
Pia Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


bility and finish. Have the indorse- 








ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 








becoming more extensively known. ment ot all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“me NEW ENGLAND PIANO a 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 
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PIANOS. | Py a |. 
; Upright Pianos 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs.  fzes®y-sall Pra WAREHOOMS 


& Union Square, Sen York, 


NS \ ~~ tas SS FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


FACIORIES Al DERBY, CONN. | I is tenting position & due to ite 
4 peptone the MATERIAL used isc [ VOLE t SON, 
A in its construction, and the CARE 
: San ts every detail. 
Western Warerooms and Offices, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | | Pl mascrared Catalogue sent tree, 


New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. | 1% STéy: ey. Great | wicdaringa ites ey ' 


sce: a VEN EERS, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 








And Importers of 


THEt STHRLING CO. FANCY wooos. 
| 425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM, "s2'c22" _ sev vom 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. — WE MANUFACTURE — a BE a. LA K 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
XCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. I 1129 Chestnut Street, 
PIANOS OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT | peat ewe, 


MEDIUM PRICES. 


__AciNS, | DECKER & ag “THE PUBLIC 


because they are matchless 


honest: frat-ciasstnstraments| QYGNG, Square and Udrioht Piano-Fortes, | in vriniancy sweetness and 


honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make ot 


charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
vertising expenses. “TEAD THEM ALL.” Pianos. 


ISCHER’ J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


as OF KICES AND WAREROOMS: c=. 7 


TONER DURABILITY ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. + 
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N another column a short account will be found of 
| the fire at the Carpenter organ factory in Brattle- 
boro. There have been other fires during the past 
week, none of a serious nature, and yet they were 
dangerous. On Thursday morning last, at 8.45, a fire 
was discovered in the Chickering factory in Boston. It 
broke out in the saw mill and Mr. J. E. Nichols, one of 
the bookkeepers, ran out and pulled the alarm. The 
organized fire brigade in the factory, consisting of 
employés, had the fire extinguished before the engines 
Had it gained headway it would have been 
serious in its results. 

Another fire took place one night last week in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., and destroyed $5,800 worth of 
pianos, Organs, musical in Tietz’s 
The insurance is $3,000. 


arrived. 


merchandise, &c., 
music store, 


** * * 


The New England Piano Company, Mr. Thomas F. 
Scanlan, proprietor, have leased the large building No. 
98 Fifth-ave., northwest corner Fifteenth-st., and 
will remove from No. 88, their present location, as soon 
the into shape for the 
purposes and uses of the company. It is Mr. Scanlan’s 
plan to have a large wareroom onthe ground floor, with 
offices and stables in the rear, and several upper floors 


of 


as building can be gotten 


for store rooms, and to put into the building about 200 
pianos, which number is to be kept constantly in stock 
in the building. This plan will probably be carried out 
to the letter, as Mr. Scanlan transacts everything on a 
large scale and on a basis that attracts the attention of 
the whole music trade. 


~“* * * 


Mr. C. C, Briggs, Jr., of Boston, was in town on Thurs- 
day last and in Philadelphia and Baltimore the balance 
the week. He is to visit Washington, Cincinnati, 

Louis, Chicago and other Western points of im- 


of 
at. 


portant e. 
*** * 


The wareroom of the Sterling Company in Chicago 


will in the future be located at 148 State-st., in 
the same building where the Chicago office of THE 
Musicat COURIER is located. Mr. Mason continues 
in charge. Mr. Blake, of the Sterling Company, in- 


formed me last Saturday that he considers Mr. Mason 
not only one of the most reliable and conscientious 
young the trade, but that he also 
the most competent, and that he (Mason) had won 
the perfect confidence of Blake. Mr. Mason is to be 
congratulated, together with Mr. Blake. 


men in is one of 


** * * 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Company have leased 
the store No. 1516 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
and will open a first-class piano wareroom in that 
city. I am not ready to say who will be the local 


manager. I notice that Behr Brothers & Co. adver- 


tise in the Philadelphia papers that pianos will not 
be sold on the installment plan from their ware- 
rooms in that city. The advertisements savor of 
opposition to the installment plan. It will be inter- 
esting to notice how this new idea will work in a 
city in which the piano and organ installment busi- 
ness has been developed to a degree unequaled in 
any large city of the country. The opposition to 


the plan may give Behr Brothers & Co. a new argu- 


ment to use with piano purchasers, and they may 
succeed in winning the battle without submitting to 
the installment plan. Should they submit to it, their 
case would prove conclusively that the retail piano busi- 
ness in that city cannot be conducted without the aid of 


the installment plan, and that is my private opinion now, 
*** * 


I see that Kroeger & Sons have given up their retail 
warerooms on Union-sq. and retired from that branch 
of the piano trade, for there is no retail trade to be se- 
cured, especially for a new and comparatively unknown 
piano, over on Second-ave. This retirementalso proves 
that all the money spent by the Kroegers with certain 
newspaper men for the purpose of making it appear that 
Mr. Kroeger was the inventor of patents that are to be 
found in other pianos, and that he was the genius who 
originated those pianos, was so much money wasted. 
If such arrogant claims as those made by Mr. Kroeger 
can have no effect upon the people here in New York, 
where his establishment is located, they can, of course, 
be productive of no results throughout the country at 
large. This closing up of Kroeger’s retail warerooms 
should again offer lessons that pianos should be sold on 


the motives of which when once discovered will make it 
react disastrously. Moreover, Mr. Kroeger’s sincerity 
was very much questioned when he made a bum actor 
and intermittent journalist his mouthpiece for the pur- 
pose of abusing old and highly honored firms in the 


piano trade. 
** * * 


By the way, I seethat this same bum actor and in- 
termittent journalist last week made his frequently 
threatened attack on the Chickerings, on Gildemeester 
and included in his nasty statements some uncalled-for 
remarks about Mrs. Rivé-King. The Chickerings have 
refused to pay him more than a mere nominal sum for 
an advertisement; he has been complaining to people 
about this and has even made uncalled-for statements 
against Gildemeester, not criticisms on his business 
policy, but derogatory remarks. Whenever the bum 
actor Cannot get any money from piano or organ houses 
he abuses them. The list of the firms that are now to 
be congratulated upon being abused by this intermit- 
tent journalist and bum actor is getting quite decent in 
size and comprises Sohmer & Co., J. & C. Fischer, 
Chickering & Sons, Steinway & Sons, Behr Brothers & 
Co., Emerson Piano Company, M. Steinert & Sons, 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company and others who re- 
fuse to pay any money to a paper that must collect in 
advance in order to be produced, and whose editor isa 
professional dead beat, a bum actor and an irresponsi- 
ble subject of Great Britain. Probably he will cry 
when he sees this and say he is abused. Just read his 
articles and see how he continually abuses everybody, 
ad nauseam, who refuses to contribute to his lazy por- 
cupine existence. He is a neat specimen of a martyr. 


** * * 


This same bum actor and intermittent journalist took 
it upon himself to abuse me personally when I stated 
months and months ago that the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, of Chicago, were not engaged in piano manufac- 
turing, that they had simply experimented and that 
pianos stenciled Kimball were low grade Eastern stencil 
pianos. In his “ pay your bill in advance” sheet of last 
Saturday he says that Kimball has not yet moved into his 
piano factory and that “he has turned out some sample 
pianos.” Well, I said so in July, August, September, &c. 
There is nothing new about that. What I said was ab- 
solutely true, and yet it was denied by the very bum 
actor, who claimed that Kimball was a regular piano 
manufacturer, although he zow says that Kimball “ has 
turned out some sample pianos.” I say again that, with 
the exception of a small number of sample or experi- 
mental pianos, the Kimball Company have made no 
pianos, and that the pianos stenciled Kimball, or W. W. 
Kimball Company, or similarly, are low-grade Eastern 
stencil pianos, some of them not fit to be used by a child 
to play or practice upon. 


*# ee 


This reminds me of another intermittent editor, viz., 
Presser, of Philadelphia, who publishes the 4-dude any 
time between the Ist and 31st of the month. It will be 
remembered that he tried to get an Emerson piano a 
few weeks ago in a tricky and contemptible manner, 
and so that the Emerson agent in Philadelphia could 
not ascertain the fact had it ever materialized. How- 
ever, THE MUSICAL COURIER stopped Presser’s little 
game, but it could not prevent him from playing another 
small trick. Last summer our junior editor purchased, 
while in Germany, a number of fine plates of composers 
to be used in this paper. In our number of January 25 
we printed from one of these the picture of Stephen 
Heller, the composer who recently died. Presser took 
this picture and reproduced it, and published it in his 
E-dude as if it were an original production of his. This 
is, of course, contemptible, and yet it seems perfectly 
consistent with the actions of a man who attempts to 
sneak an Emerson piano into Philadelphia without the 
agent’s knowledge. Some men are mentally so small 
that you could not discover their character with the aid 
of a microscope. In fact, if they were told that they 
had a character they would faint. 


** * * 


The Boston G/oée of the 18th inst. contains an article 
on the “ Well-to-do Walpole” people, giving an account 
of the men of means who reside in that beautiful town 
on the New England Railroad. Among others men- 
tioned is Col. William H. Moore, of the Everett Piano 
Company, Boston. The Everett Piano Company is 
doing a very large trade and the organization of the 
working forces in the factory is in excellent shape, as well 
as the arrangement for a large output of pianos. 


ee * 


Mr. Clarence Wulsin, of D. H. Baldwin & Co., and his 


through Europe and parts of Asia, such as Syria, and 
also Egypt. 


*#*s 

The Baus stock was sold out at auction last Wednes- 
day. Mr. A. H. Louis, a varnish dealer and note 
shaver, was a conspicuous buyer. There is a long 
story to be told about Mr. Louis and his chronic note 
shaving of Baus’ paper and Baus’ customer paper. I 
often told Baus and Baylies, the bookkeeper, that it can 
never do a piano firm any good to have their paper 
in the hands of the professional note shavers such as 
Louis is. His shavings amounted to a big pile in the 
Baus yard. 


se * 


Talking about this man Freund—the bum actor I re- 
fer to—let me state the fact that he is to-day endeavor- 
ing to mangle the very hands that once he kissed, and, 
like an ungrateful cur, attempting to traduce the fair 
names of men who hold at this hour his protested notes 
to the value of thousands of dollars. Anyone who has 
the slightest knowledge of physiognomy can read the 
tale of a cringing, despicable nature in that narrow, re- 
treating forehead, fringed with kinky hair,a key to a 
certain pedigree, the vulgar cast of the head, eyes that 
are continually denying what the coarse, sensual mouth 
asserts; the heavy, brutal nose that stamps its owner as 
adevotee to ignoble tastes which the carnal chin in- 
dorses ; in all these may the man’s whole life be de- 
ciphered at a glance. Add to these features, which are 
indicative of the low origin of the denizens of Seven 
Dials, that indescribable look of the bully compounded 
with the air of a pretended man about town, a would-be 
swell, but one whose pedigree is so ineffably stamped on 
his whole person as to utterly preclude any idea of the 
gentleman, and you have before you a complete make- 
up of the bum actor's true nobility. 


xe ee 


And it seems queer that some houses in the piano and 
organ trade forget that in encouraging this fellow they 
are virtually offering a premium to any rascal who may 
be tempted to imitate his schemes and occasional incur- 
sions. If he can make money and secure valuable trade 
secrets from firms, why cannot a more gifted and dis- 
cerning fraud and blackmailer, whose mental com- 
pensating balance is more perfect, and whose personal 
appearance is not so repulsive as the bum actor’s, make 
the same successful raids upon the piano and organ 
houses? He need know nothing about pianos or or- 
gans, for the bum actor knows nothing about them, and 
yet he can draw money from certain coffers. Have they 
not learned by this time that the only capital he pos- 
sesses consists of the very information they give him, and 
that when it does not suit them to patronize him he 
invariably utilizes this information against them either 
in print or verbally where it can do the most damage? 
Has not that been the characteristic pursuit of the fel- 
low for nearly ten years? Are not the files of his inter- 
mittent sheets the best evidences of the truth of my 
statements, which I simply make to illustrate the futility 
of any hope that such an individual can be true even 
to his best friend, should he happen to have any. And 
as an evidence I may as well state that he has not a 
single devoted, trusted friend at this moment. Not- 
withstanding his many failures, he has not secured the 
sympathy of one human being upon whom he can look 
with assurance and confidence. 

* ee * 

And this great, big bag of wind, this chapter of eter- 
nal failures, has been chiefly occupied for more than a 
year past in abusing me and this paper, and making 
capital from my silence in all the highways and byways 
of the trade. Not satisfied with that, he has heaped 
insult and affront upon my partner, Mr. Floersheim, 
and he has done his best to create discord between us, 
in order to separate two men who have for years been 
illustrating by acts and with facts that music and music 
trade journalism can be successfully conducted with- 
out the aid of the reprehensible and shameless 
methods of the Claude Duval of the quill. But 
he should have considered that there is to-day 
a new element in the trade that can depend upon 
this paper for protection whenever his season for 
depredations sets in. Nor can an adventurer, the 
certainty of whose abode can never be depended upon, 
injure a paper that has made such a record as THE 
MUSICAL COURIER has. When we ran Beatty to the 
ground ; when we secured the abolition of the unneces- 
sary record of installments sales in this State; when we 
ended the apparently interminable Greener suits; when 
we began to make the stencil odious; when we exposed 
the Guilds, the Swicks, the fraud tuners and the general 
frauds, we created so valuable a plant for the combined 
music trade interests of this country that a community 








their own merits and not through an artificial pressure, 





wife left this city last Saturday on an extended trip 





of interests was established which made any attempt to 
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injure it a direct cause of the 5 present solidarity that 
exists between the music trade and THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. ot ica 


And I will now show that even when he receives 
money from a firm to benefit them he actually damages 
the unlucky house. Take the last article he wrote, as 
he says, in favor of a house and analyze it with me. The 
firm I allude to are Hardman, Peck & Co. He says: 

In all my long experience in musical journalism, an ex- 
perience which ranges over a period of nearly fifteen years 
[By the way, Freund here forgets that during these fifteen 
years he skipped this town once, and has had a hiatus now 
and then during which he was a bum actor, a lecture failure, 
a playwright fiend, a railroad reporter, and, it is said, also a 
barkeeper], I do not remember a single instance where a firm 
in the piano trade came right away from “‘ glittering generali- 
ties’’ and told the plain truth about their business. 

That’s a neat confession and implies two beautiful 
premises. It means that Freund never printed the 
truth about any piano house until last week, and that 
every piano firm lied to him until he struck Mr. Leo- 
pold Peck. He has lately been printing articles about 
Decker Brothers, Chickerings (whoin he now abuses be- 
cause they will not pay him any more), Haines Brothers, 
Colonel Gray and the Schomaker piano, Albert Weber, 
Kroeger, Wheelock, and about himself, and he now 
says that this was all a batch of falsehoods and the 
contents, which were imparted to him by these firms, 
were all lies and lies told by them to him. Thestrange 
fatality surrounds Freund that makes it impossible for 
him to do good even to those who desire to placate 
him. Letwus proceed. After calling many of the piano 
manufacturers liars he says in another part of the 
article. 

The financial and business interests of the house have been 
always in the hands of Mr. Leopold Peck, whose early efforts 
were regarded by his competitors with a certain degree of 
humorous suspicion. 

This is Freund’s apologetic editorial—the editorial 
that defames while it apparently praises. He does not 
comprehend this himself, for if he did he would not ap- 
ply it constantly in the case of Albert Weber, whom he 
pretends to assist, but to whom he has been a terrible 
nemesis. You will always find in an article about Albert 
Weber written by the bum actor an allusion to Weber's 
early foibles, to his youthful errors and to his reforma- 
tion. Pick up any one of the long Weber articles 
and you will find that Freund applies this apologetic 
style. It is unconscious cerebration that does this, 
for if Freund knew what he was doing’ he 
would be astonished. But the Scotchman must be 
trepanned to get a joke through his skull, they say, 
and soit is with Freund, of Seven Dials. This same 
thing (strange fatality) he now does in the case of Mr. 
Leopold Peck. Who is the competitor who ever re- 
garded the earnest and steady efforts of Mr. Peck with 
any degree of humorous suspicion? There is not a 
man to-day in the piano trade who does not look upon 
Mr. Peck's labors and his success with admiration for 
his abilities as a merchant and financier. The first 
mistake he made was when he permitted the bum actor 
to write something about him and his pianos, for, let 
me say it, it was Freund who always and invariably 
attempted to disseminate the impression that Mr. 
Peck’s efforts were surrounded by a humorous suspicion 
and in the Freund case this was true, as I will now 
proceed to show. 

* es  * 

Freund, in his apologetic article on Mr. Peck, pub- 
lishes a list of firms that are to take 3,500 Hardman, 
Peck & Co. pianos in 1888. Had he really meant it well 
with that house he would have told Mr. Peck that the 
publication of such a list would damage his house. It 
was offered to me, the arrangement for publishing this 
list, but I evaded it as long as possible, because I could 
not write a serious article of that kind; it would have 
damaged this paper. As I could not afford to treat the 
business affairs of Hardman, Peck & Co. from a humor- 
ous point of view I delayed the interview, hoping that 
a change might come over Mr. Peck. I have been 
known for years past as an admirer of the Hardman 
piano and have frequently, and frequently contrary to 
my own interests, proclaimed its merits both publicly 
and privately, and I am known to know what a piano is. 
But had 1 been an enemy of the concern | could not 
have made a stronger point against them than by pub- 
lishing the Freund article. Or am I underestimating 
Freund? Has he not been paid by some rival firm of 
Hardman, Peck & Co, to publish that article ? 


* ann ® 


It is generally known that Fred. Lohr, who is sup- 
posed to have made these contracts, returned from his 
trip about the first of the month. The number of 





pianos allotted to the firms on ‘the ist is entirely too 
large to make it retroactive. Let us look over the list: 


Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, Nashville 
7 Memphis 


St. 


“6 “ 


Louis 


Mellor & Hoene, Pittsburgh, Pa 

W. D. Dutton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Detroit Music Company, Detroit, Mich..............+. 
Frees & Son, Dallas, Tex 

J. W. Gardner, California 

BD. 5. — & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Nathan Ford, St. Paul, 
Walter D. Moses & Co., Richmond, Va. , 
Junius Hart, New Orleans. . geerevueen 
George W. Chatterton, Jr, Springfield, 
Lynes & Ralph, Buffalo, N.Y. sg tee 
Mueller Music Company, Council Bluffs, as... 
Anderson & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
S. A. Ward, Newark, N. J 
J. T. Wamelink, Cleveland, Ohio 
London Branch, England 
. @. Metzerott & Co., Washington, D.C. 

C. N. Stimpson, Springfield, Mass 
Barrett Brothers, Binghamton, N. Y... ...... 
C. H. Bigger, Toronto, Canada... . ; 
Laurent, Laforce & Co., Montreal Canada. 
Fielding & Moscow, Newburgh, N. 
E. G. Billings, Providence, R. I 
L. Barker & Co., Hartford 
Bunnell & Aikens, Bellefonte... . 
Burtis & Kirkbride, Mt. Holly, N 

. C. Bollinger, Fort Smith, Ark 

. R. Bacon, Wilkesbarre, Pa 

. O. Calder Estate, Salt Lake City, 

. C. Chase & Son, Syracuse, N. Y 
*. A. Collins, Albion, Pa 
F. E. Everett, Potsdam, N. 
W. H. Elliott, Manchester, N. 
M. L. Fancher, Lansingburgh, N. Y 
Carl Hoffman, Leavenworth, Kan 
Knight McClure Music i Denver, Col..... 
H. E. pon Keene, N. H.. 
C. M. Loomis, New Haven, “Conn. 
Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, Ga 
J. W. Pease & Son, Columbus, Ga 
Woodward & Sumner, Portland, Me .. 
N. D. Smith & Son, New London, Conn. 
J. H. Snow, Mobile, Ala 
M. Slason, Malone, N. Y 
Albert Smith, Rockland, 
Gomer Thomas, Danville, Pa 
W. B. Vanderlip, Elkhart, Ind. 
J. H. Van Auken, Schenectady, 
Geo. W. Warren, Evansville, 
Buckingham, Moak & Marklove, 
New York Warerooms, 138 Fifth-ave 
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*“* * * 


This list therefore applies to the time when Lohr made 
the contract to December 31, 1888, unless Mr. Peck has 
been telling Freund the same kind of big stories that 
all the other piano firms have been giving him for fif- 
teen years. Hold up! Maybe Mr. Peck, who is a very 
shrewd man, did not want Freund to know anything 
about his business, and consequently misled him on 
purpose, just as all the piano houses have for fifteen 
However, to analyze the 


years past, as Freund says. 
have agreed to take this 


list. If these firms really 
number of pianos it signifies just about 75 pianos a 
week during the balance of the year, a number that can- 
not be produced in the Hardman factory, which lacks 
In order to make 
last months 
begun a 


the space and number of workmen. 
75 pianos a week during the eleven 
of 1888, preparations must have _ been 
year ago, and such has not the case. The 
contracts were only just closed —if Mr. Freund 
has not been fooled again — and the preparations 
could not have been made a year before the results of 
the contracts were known. Ido not care to analyze the 
individual firms, but in one case I may as well state what 
I know. Mr. C. H. Bigger, of Toronto, told me last Au- 
gust in his warerooms, in the presence of a witness, that 
he cannot sell any American pianos, not a dozen a year, 
on account of the high duties, and he has been put 
down for 50, while the duties have advanced. Now, if 
Mr. Bigger sees that he is credited with such a number 
and knows that this is a mistake, he will probably con- 
clude that there are other mistakes in the list. 


been 


* e# % € 
One reason, I will admit, why Freund did not call the 
attention of such details to Mr. Peck is because he 
knows nothing about the system of piano manufactur- 
ing. He would have said confidentially to Peck, had 
he known anything about piano manufacturing: ‘“ How 


does this figure conform with the size of your factory | 


and the number of your workmen, all of which are known 
among the other piano manufacturers?” Freund knows 
nothing about such matters, and probably had to have 
Mr. Peck’s check quick, at once, right away, immedi- 
ately to bring out his paper, and went right at it in his 
natural manner. So we'll all have to excuse him for that. 
** * * 

And what does all this prove? What moral does it 

read? It proves to the piano and organ and music 


trade of this country that the investment t they have 
made in THE MUSICAL COURIER has paid them enor- 
mously. They have helped to build up a legitimate 
journal that can always act as powerful barrier when the 
time comes against all the humbug, charlatanism and 
tomfoolery that will occasionally make a demonstration. 
The moral it shows can easily be read by any intelligent 
person. 





A Remarkable Invention. 


Reed Organ Patent. 


Bardell’s 


T is our duty to inform the reed organ in- 
] terests of a most remarkable invention, the discovery of 
Alfred Bardell, an inventor to whom has been granted a 
patent of great musical value when attached to the ordinary 
reed organ. The invention consists of a series of wood sound- 
ing pipes formed in two parts placed at an angle to one 
another, whereby they are lengthened, but occupying a com- 
paratively small space and in that very part of the case which 
is not used for any special purpose. They communicate ‘by 
means of openings. At the upper end each pipe is provided 
with an opening for the escape of the sound, and the sides or 
walls of these sounding pipes are thinned by being hollowed 
or concaved. The thinning of said walls makes them vibra- 
tory, so that they readily respond to the sound or vibrations, 
and these pipes consequently serve to increase the volume of 
sound emitted from the instrument. 

However, it is not only that they 
sound ; they also effect, change and perceptibly improve the 
character and quality of some of the sets of reeds. They 
round off the quality and destroy much of the natural nasal 
Altogether we may as well state 


increase the volume of 


tone in some of the sets. 
that it is necessary to hear an organ with the Bardell attach- 
ment in order to appreciate its value. 

These sets of wood pipes are simply placed at one time over 
the reeds and removed at one time. The simplicity of the 
invention is another favorable point and the cost of the same 
is also remarkably cheap, especially when the musical value 
is considered. For further information apply to our trade 
editor, Mr. Marc A. 


Blumenberg. 


The Trade. 


— Shipley & Overman, Streator, IIl., 
mortgage of $5,010 on pianos. 


have given a chattel 


—William R. Prosser, piano dealer, Chicago, removes from 


148 State-st. to 215 State-st. on March 1. 


—A design for the front of a piano cover has been granted 
to Felix Kraemer, of New York. No. 18,061. 


—Foster & Hennessey, of New London, Conn., piano and 


organ dealers, have removed to Rochester, N. Y. 


Iil., dealer in musical instru- 


—Will Bates, 
ments, has had a judgment of $57 


Bloomington, 
7.90 recorded against him. 


—A good tuner wants a position in a piano factory or ware- 
room. Address THE Musicat Courier, 25 East Fourteenth- 
st., New York. 


the piano manufacturers, had a fire in 
The loss was $3,000; 


—Krakauer Brothers, 
their case factory on Monday 
insured for $6,000, 


night. 


—Attachment papers have been issued against Rhodius & 
Tempsky on pianos and organs held by them in San An- 
tonio, Tex. Rhodius died some time ago. 

—By the death of Mr. Henry John Parry, late a member of 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Ashdown & Parry, London, 
the music publishing trade loses one of its best-known mem- 
bers. The house was first established by Wessell more than 
sixty years ago, who won renown as the introducer of much of 
the music of Stephen Heller, Liszt and Chopin. The original 
founder retired in 1860, transferring his business to Messrs. 
Edwin Ashdown and H. J. Parry, who had long been his 
managers. Mr. Parry retired from the business six years ago, 
leaving Mr. Edwin Ashdown as the sole representative of the 
firm. 

—A correspondent traveling in Michigan writes us the fol- 
lowing after having visited the Detroit Music Company’s 
establishment : 

Since then the Music Company has led off with the Hard- 
man piano, which has given full satisfaction to their customers, 
as does also the Fischer piano, for which they are agents, and 
the firm has good reason to be satisfied with the results. The 
firm has recently placed an order for over 100 Hardman 
| pianos for 1888, and feels confident that even this large order 
| will not suffice for the entire year. They have a magnificent 
| store on Woodward-ave., with very fine piano show rooms up- 
| stairs and a large line of band instruments (in which they deal 
| extensively), surplus music stock and repairing shops on two 
floors above. They are also agents for the Farrand & Votey 
organs (of which I was shown a beautiful new style) and the 
Kimball organs. Mr. Bobzin was very courteous to your cor- 
respondent and spoke in the highest terms of TH& MusICAL 
CouRIER. 
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FRANCIS BACON, |THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Tu. 
SPIKA NOS 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 

























The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 















Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 







peng sora Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 














CROWN ORGANS, WM. ROHLFING & CO. 






GHO. P. BENT) pORHIGN «MUSIC, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
ee ee eee Including Edition ‘ Peters,”’ ‘‘ Andre,’’ and all Standard Editions. 
EP" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS Publishers ‘of Edition ‘‘ Roblfing.”’ 







2 The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 










ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tue WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








LS ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 






(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 


Grand, ight 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. isc a samme PIANOS. 







LONDON, 1851 mee 1876. 
NEW YORK Not competing.) 
PARIS, 185: ‘GREATEST SUCCESS AMSTERDAM, 3; |I[MPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
CHARLESTON 1855, N 1883-1884. 
BAL TIMORE, 1859 , } LONDON, 1884. BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
os RN wv ORK, 1870. Wherever Exhibited. | ae ae A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
VIENNA ge | | LONDON ese FW™ CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 








NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VI)LIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Artistic Repairing acd Reconstruction. ASTORIA, N.Y. 


N ore.—Not connected with any other establishment 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. of asimilar name. ‘ 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, PIANO PLATES 
COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. PIANO HARDWARE, 


ee ee 444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


Piano’ Manufacturers. 
C. A. SMITH & CO. 
LINDEMAN & SONS, © sues 


— Or — 
























Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS Uprignt Ans 


—— OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 89 and 91 East Indiana Street 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


BUY THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO, «~~~ 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. t 
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FREEBORN ‘G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 
Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Sir: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to: 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano: 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and al! 
her friends who see it. It isa remarkably i.¢ |. 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect, 

Very truly yours, 


W. K. ROGERS, 
Private SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT- 






F. G. pocabden Je 
WAaREROOM 
Brooklyn 338 Fulton Se EE 





| F, G. SMITH, Sr. 






WAREROOMS 
w York, 05 Tifth Ave, 

eth cn es Montgomery Nu 
Washington, ').C, 1103 Penn Av 

| Saratoga Sprit nge, 4s 4 B way 






“« 194-796 
Philadelphia, 
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Are the Most Popular with the Trade and Public Generally. 


SURPASSING ALL IN 


BEAUTY OF DESIGN, NEATNESS OF FINISH, 
VOLUME AND VARIETY OF TONE and 
THOROUGHNESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


~# CAPTURING FIRST PRIZE WHEREVER ENTERED FOR COMPETITION, ‘- 


ae AND THE 























AGENTS WANTED 


—IN ALL— 


Unoccupied Territory. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


_ Correspondence Solicited. Catalogues 
Mailed Free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 














New ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
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Keller Piano Company. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

OME years ago, through the enterprise of a 
S young piano workman named Joseph Keller, a piano 
factory in Bridgeport, Conn., which after 
awhile attained a position of prominence in that manufacturing 


was established 


city and gradually attracted the attention of investors, who 
joined Mr. Keller and in March, 1887, incorporated with him 
the Keller Piano Company, with a capital of $50,000, of which 


public. More is, however, expected than formerly, particu- 
larly in respect of the general appearance of the piano and the 
artistic execution of the cabinet work. In Berlin there are 
about 200 piano manufactories. Of these some turn out 
mcre than 1,500 instruments (grand and cottage pianos) 
yearly, and employ from 300to 400 operatives regularly. 
Berlin, we are told, owes a large portion of its success toa 
stock of nimble and talented workpeople, who thoroughly 
understand their business and are capable of easily adopting all 








a great portion has been paid in and the balance of which can 


be paid in in twenty-four hours, as among the stockholders and | 


directors are banking men with large means. 
The upright pianos manufactured by tte Keller Piano Com- 


pany are salable instruments, for they have an attractive tone | 
quality, a pleasing and sympathetic touch, an even scale and 
a large volume of tone. They are carefully constructed in- | 
struments, and as we examined the of construction 


from the dry houses to the finishing department, we are in a 


system 


position to state that the Keller pianos are deserving of credit 
on account of the excellent methods that are applied in pro- 
ducing them. 
The casework is solid and the styles modern and attractive. 
Dealers and agents should open correspondence with the com.- | 


pany and try these instruments. 


The German Piano Trade. 
OME interesting particulars respecting the 
Kuhlow’s 
/nvention says these ought to be well 


n German 


S German piano industry are given i 


Trade Review, 
weighed by our own manufacturers of pianos. 


and 
According to 


our contemporary German instruments to the value of 18,000,- 


ooo marks are yearly exported, the total production being 
valued at from 32,000,000 to 36,000,000 marks, a sum which 
represents the value of about 70,000 to 72,000 pianos, &c 


[hus only one-half of Germany's manufacture remains in 


the country. Even that, however, is a large amount, 
and does credit to the musical taste and education ot the 
German people A considerable increase in the German 


home trade seems to have taken place owing to the introduc- 
tion of the hire system, whereby the purchase of pianos has 
become possible to people of moderate means. It is evident, 
therefore, that with reference to this system our German neigh- 
book. 


last four years German musical instru- 


bors have taken a leaf out of our own We are turther 


told that 
ments of all kinds, to the value of nearly 150,000,000 marks, 


during the 


have been exported abroad, mostly over Hamburg and Eng- 


land, whence they are shipped to the United States, Mexico, | 
Central America, Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Chili and | 
Australia Among the principal customers of Germany in | 
England stands first of all; then come Holland, Aus- 
Al- 


though complaints are being generally made that the piano | 


Europe 


tria, Russia, Sweden, Italy, Switzerland and Belgium. 


trade has now reached its climax, and that even a decline is 


visible, yet according to the assurances of various Berlin | 
manufacturers the industry in Berlin has hardly suffered | 
at all from the unfavorable influences, and the workpeople 
are all fully employed. The construction of grand pianos | 


(Salonfiiigel) has lately increased, the demand for this kind 


being greater than formeily. The prices of the instruments, 


we are told, have become cheaper, the manufacturer being | 


obliged in this respect to act according to the demands of the | 


| extensive, and is now in some cases carried on by steam. 


| instruments Berlin must bow to the sovereignty of Saxony. 


| sive trade in the musical line. 


| this information: 


modern improvements of technical detail. The work in itself 
is very difficult. A number of factors must combine in order 
to produce anything perfect. Great accuracy and care are 
indispensable qualities. The insertion of the sounding boards, 
the relation of the piano to the strings, the final touches, 
require vast technical knowledge. Berlin, however, does not 
produce pianos alone. Other musical instruments manu- 
factured in that city have won a reputation which has been 
brvited far beyond the boundaries of the fatherland. The 
Berlin manufacture of accordions, melodeons, herophones and 
other kinds of musical boxes is constantly growing more 


There are also factories in Berlin which manufacture violins, 
basses, brass instruments, &c. However, in string and brass 


The export in this branch is very large and amounts yearly to 
about 70,000,000 marks in value.-—Zx. 


Trade Notes. 


—Mason & Hamlin are looking about for a Fifth-ave. ware- 





room. 

—Story & Clark have better facilities than ever in producing 
their first-class instrument. 

Mr. de Witt, proprietor of the Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenbau, has 
just sold to the Prussian Government his entire collection of ancient musi- 
calinstruments, which, if not the largest, was certainly the most valuable 
and important that has ever been in private hands. 

The above is from London Opinion. We saw the collection 
last year in Leipsic and believe it is the most remarkable of 
its kind. 

—A traveling man now onthe road writes: ‘‘ W. H. Keller, 
of Easton, Pa, intends to enlarge his present quarters or to 
m« ve into more suitable rooms for his increasing business. He 
G. C. Asch- 
bach has the leading music store in Allentown, Pa. He re- 
ports business good, is quite young and a favorite with all, 


is a pushing and accommodating business man. 


especially the ladies.” 
—The Northfield (Vt. ws publishes the following item : 
We congratulate the Vermont Grand Lodge Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, from a business standpoint, upon its election of H.W. Hall, Esq., 
He is one of the leading business men of Burlington, 


ive 


as Grand Master. 
having by indomitable energy and rare business tact built up an exten- 
With Mr. Hall as Grand Master we shall 
expect to see this worthy and growing order prosper during the coming 
year as it has never prospered before in Vermont. 

Mr. Hall is the manager of Bailey’s 


Burlington, Vt., and a good manager he is. 


Music Rooms at 


—The Louisville (Ky.) Zimes, of February 11, contains 

For thirty-five years the name of D, P. Faulds as music publisher and 
dealer in pianos and organs has been a household word in the homes 
He has just removed from 523 
In addition to his 


throughout Kentucky and the South. 
Fourth-st. to 628 and 630 Fourth, in the Fonda Block. 
large stock of highest grade pianos and organs, Mr. Faulds carries the 


keeps the unrivaled Martin guitars, and every style of violins, banjos, 
mandolins, band instruments, &c. 

—The New England Piano Company, Boston, wants a 
first-class finisher on grand pianos. 

—S. C. Rosenberg, formerly a band leader in Bridgeport, 
Conn., has opened a music store on Eutaw-st., above Frank- 
lin, in Baltimore. He sells the Keller pianos, 








Successful Manufacturing Company. 
AGERSTOWN has to-day one of the most successful 


manufacturing establishments of its kind in the country—made so 
by the excellence of its productions, which are ob ing a wide rep i 
and a market in almost every State of the Union. We refer to the Moller 
Organ Factory, and the facts and figures we are enabled to give will make 
good the above assertion. 

The year just closed has been a prosperous one for the factory, which has 
set up in churches since December 1 one large two manual pipe organ for the 
Baptist Church at Hollidaysburg, Pa.; one two manual pedal pipe organ for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Staunton, Va.; one two manual pedal 
pipe organ for St. Mark's Episcopal Church at Pikesville, Md.; a one 
manual pipe organ for the Catholic Church at Hancock, Md., and a one 
manial pipe organ for the German Reformed Church at Frostburg, Md., 
besides having under contract and now building a fine two manual pipe or- 
gan for Leavenworth, Kan., others for Virginia towns. 

The Moller organs have won a deserved success, which is owing partially 
to the very excellent workmanship in their manufacture and very largely to 
leading feature of these organs, patented only last June, that place them 
far ahead of other competitors for popular favor. They embrace every 
variety of instrument, from the small reed to the large pipe, as enumerated 
above, and wherever they have been placed the press has been lavishly, 
but deservedly so, in its commendation of the Moller organ. As a sample 
in this line we take the following from the Washington Critic with reference 
to a Moller organ placed in the Church of Reformation in that city : 

* The Moller is, for its size, one of the finest in the city, and is a credit 
both to the maker and to the committee which selected it. It has twenty 
stops, about eight hundred pipes, with both manuals, pedals and mechanical 
register. The tone is sweet, pure and full, and in pianissimo movements 
was singularly articulate and distinct. Judging by the character of this in- 
strument, Mr. Moller will have opportunities to construct others as they may 
be needed in the churches of Washington. He has no reason to be disappointed 
with his handiwork, and the church may congratulate itself upon having 
such an excellent instrument.”’ 

A large number of hands are employed in the manufacture of these organs, 
each employé being selected upon the merits of his knowledge and fitness 
for his particular line of work. Mr. Moller himself has had many years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of musicai instruments, has a conscientious 
pride in his business and keeps a zealous eye upon all its details, thus ensuring 
perfect workmanship and the use of the best materials. This is the secret of 
his success and the popularity of his organs. 

The organs have found their way to England and Australia, which should 
certainly be very gratifying to Mr. Moller. We personally feel a pride in the 
success of the Moller factory, and are satisfied that every citizen of our town 
joins with us.—Hagerstown News. 








Tables of Importance. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Month ending December 31, 1887...... ...cccccerecscoe covcsescce 3439355 
wx ™ ae BBE, BOBS... cccccvcccvcccee 142,321 
Twelve months ending December 31, 1837 1,819,749 
- ™ as ” SR, Mees ccs 1,508 921 





EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Att Orne! 

















largest stock of sheet music and music books in the country. He also 


ORGANS. Pianos. AND Parts | ToTats 
| THEREOF. | 
| | 
| No. | Value. | No. | Value. | Value. | Value. 
~ — vn | _———E—E 
| 
Month ending Decem- } | 
Bar Bt, SODz..200 voces 047 | $70,270; 82 | $26,348) $11,849 ($108,467 
Month ending Decem- | | 
ber 31, 1886..........| 686] 46,027 | 127 33363 | 14,198 939588 
Twelve months ending) | ‘ 
December 31, 1587 7.484 | 494,669 | 828 (238,652) 116,828 850,149 
Twelve months ending | | 
December 31, 1880... 249.409 | 110,383 835,625 
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THE AZOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CoO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
THE 


TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER 





STYLE 1000. 
14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Weicur, Boxep, 469 Las 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
ne Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
celeste 





THE TERRITORY IS RAP DLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


THE AOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. {2th and [3th Sts. New York, 


es 






= 


~ $TYLE 500. 


Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Les. 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
coupler. The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 











OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





STYLE 2900. 


Length, 44 in. Height, 67 in. Width, 23 in, 


QWeicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Les. 
This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 


s@” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











WESSELL,NICKEL & GROSS 


— artless niet OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—-4 NEW YORK +— 





G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


Piano Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Nos. 402, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
LF. HEPBURN & CO. ¢.270OME STREET: NEw ons 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » i A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, - 
<> -e~ 





> ==) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEHW YORE. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSHB & SONS. 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.5 PIANOS.- 


GRAND, ey and UPRIGHT, 


sed by Lis ee Bendel, Stra 


. Heilbro 
oa eek Seiad 


’ aa a te ges 


WARERVOMS 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D.C. 


State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SiX OCUTAVES A _SPECIALT Y. 


For Prices and Catalogue 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0, 


addres 





WATERLOO, N. Y. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS:PON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 &@ 182 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 





FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 























C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 
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IME OLO STANDARD wand VM ARTIN GUIT ARS 1 ont Reus 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
mm@ NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 































For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dz GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


MURTZMAN gesnocn 













Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


GE cade BROTHERS & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 














PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





















ESTABLISHED 1852. 


SMITH AIAN 


ony & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. , 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 toe 845 E. 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World, 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 














A epeceatt made ot “turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC K ECORATI ION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

Is also “st to furnish the best gualty of Organ 
Action, Wires, Knobs. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprieht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty — and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 








UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent past we 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—* PATENT PIANO MUFFLER =— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


— 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
ap WAREROONS: t 1229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 

NEW YORK. 





TH MANN & CO.. 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


Uprights Grand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 





Endorsed by Reinecke, a Scharwenka, Anna Boek, Eagene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 








THE A. B. CHASE CO, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Cente address the Manufacturers 





M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 60., 











HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Every Piano Furry WARRANTED For Five Years. — 


- HIGHEST GRADE, 
WM. KNABE & CO. PIPE 4» REED ORGANS OF THE Hi 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
WAREROOMS: CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved» Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Which establishes them as pee er vr in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and ility. 











W.H. BUSH & CO.,_ F, CONNOR, 
fF PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 





Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Broadway, 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 









Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
Wor'd’s Expo- 
sitions of Am- 







sterdam and 
Antwerp. 












fowuNPe 


RT si 
= EI => ermine = = 
mm - 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 61-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents Wanrep, CHICAGO ILL. 




























N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 





DOLGRVILLE, &. Y. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO. 





—~—~4IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FOR1 WAYNE, IND. 


1h. aii 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and Novembe r, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








— 


BABY GRAND. 


SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


GEO. ST 


THE 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


ECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT | 


—i— 
LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments. 








bility 
——ie— 


| Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 


te 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR. Lapoust 
GRAND ORGAN 


WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


| All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 

the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the — in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, - Fee 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
KY. 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
ie uy , Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Brooklyn Tab 
pak 2 =  Pirst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
| ge ey 3: Christ Ch 
New Orlean ;.and Pitts- | 
bured RC oe edral. a. | 


AUBURN, N. YY. 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO.., Lebanon, Pa. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


pera wos. 


Pee pre "dienes. 338 aut 340 East 3ist S 3ilst Street, New York. 


TRIPTER & WINKELMANY, 
>PIANOS,« 


GERMANY, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


GP” Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Klegant Designs 
Just Ont. 


Uprights and Grands. 


iF Where we are not repre- 

fei; sented, should be pleased to 

open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


MEE. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


\) PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o, 

Nickel- thes oy = Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gra 

Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolt 
constantly on hand 





and 
ts 


Patented. 


~ STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 








CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
| and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
| Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas, Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 Wost Fourteenth Street, 


@ and 37, 39, 41, 43.4 45 Ninth Avense, NEW YORK. 


xX The Best Piano in the Market. 
FPEER & SON ,» Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 





Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York, 
P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


449 461, 463. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAYE STH YT 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who saake all component parts ot 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 





ORGANS. 


ie 


—oheneedd a successful rival on 


the Globe, either in Design, 


Material or Workmanship. The re- 


sults already accomplished in Tone 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | Bec: re marvelous. Greater 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. strides in this direction during the 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


last two years than ever before. 


te 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20— 24, HAMBURG QERMANY. ESTEY ORGAN 00. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d— 53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 


PIANOS. 


* 


HE good name and fame of the 
ESTEY ORGAN have been 
borne out most fully by the PIANO. 
At one bound it was in the front 
rank, and the demand for a new, 
first-class Piano is rapidly centring 


in this establishment. 


a 


ESTEY PIANO 60. 


New York City, U.S.A. 















ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 

















NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
































Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 




















DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 








PIANO#ORGAN 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN. LEIPEs, N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 


122 HAST THIRTHHNTEHE eer NEW YORE. 








BEHNING 


EUAES, Upright and Grand Pianos 


BENT PIANOS 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 





j for Illustrated ( atalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 


to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 





3 WEST 14th ST. 


JAMES M. STARR & ” 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEANING & SON. 








Offer to the Trade a PIANO ‘seat of trial and consideration. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





RICHMOND, 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Cnurch, New York. 





INDIANA. 











e 


